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A SONG OF LOVES. 


OVE is a shallow brook 
4 Tenderly wooing 
Each shady nook 
With murmured suing. 
Love is a river strong 
Restlessly sweeping 
Past sigh and song, 
Laughter and weeping. 
Love is an ocean deep 
Round the world flowing, 
Where hidden sleep 
Realms beyond knowing. 
ok * 7 * 
Draw closer, heart of me, 
Thy secret telling; 
Which of these loves with thee 
Maketh its dwelling? 
DUFFIELD OSBORNE. 
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THE DAILY REST. 

YOBODY suffers from the weariness of routine as 
N does the mother in the management of her 
household affairs. Week after week, from Monday 
until Saturday, she treads the daily round, her hand 
ever at the helm, her head carrying a multitude of 
details, her wise counsel and gentle influence keep- 
ing husband, children, and servants in tranquillity 
and comfort so absolute that they never think of 
thanking her for it, taking their happiness, rather, 
as they take air and sunshine, as a direct gift of 
Providence. 

In the best-ordered homes the ordering is so quiet 
that the voice of control is almost a silent influence. 
The look, the gesture, the softly spoken word of the 
matron, who combines in her own person the several 
oflices of wife, mother, and mistress, are sufficient to 
minimize friction, and to produce the most satisfac- 
tory results. 

So cooks come and go, but dinner is always on the 
table at six. The man of the house returns from 
business, fagged out, worried, a little discouraged 
and worn by contact with the world, and he finds a 
freshly swept and glowing hearth, a charmingly ap- 
pointed table, and well-behaved children, whose joy- 
ous greeting repays him for a day of toil. The wife, 
according to her temperament—and his—tells him 
the trials and troubles of the hour, but not until he 
has dined, and seated himself in the reposeful ease of 
dressing-gown and slippers. 

The children, for all their grace of speech and 
manner, have every day their ups and downs, their 
passing gusts of temper, their occasional naughtiness, 
their problems not found in the arithmetic which 
they study at school. Mother is forever being call- 
ed upon to settle disputes, to encourage this child, 
to console the other, to praise here, reprove tliere, 
and, always and everywhere, to set before her young 
people a blessed and beautiful ideal of womanly ex- 
cellence. 

‘*Where’s mother ?” is the cry sent before the big 
boy as he projects himself like a missile into the 
space made by the open door, when his books and 
himself are together back from school for the day. 
‘*Ts the mistress in?’ asks the maid, perplexed be- 
eause something has gone wrong. ‘If I come home 
and find my wife gone out I wander to and fro, un- 
easy and perturbed, till I hear her foot on the stair,” 
might be the confession of many a husband. One 
good man humorously alludes to his other self as 
‘*the government,” and is never contented if the 
government is in abdication for a half-hour when he 
is in the house. 

Important and essential as the queen of the house- 
hold is thus shown to be, she is very apt to grow 
tired and nervous and pallid; her forehead shows 
lines, her tones sharpen, she whispers to herself a 
caution about keeping her foot on the soft pedal, and 
her very prayers are little moans of weariness. 

What shall she do? 

Let her attempt the practice of the daily rest hour. 
[t will not be so impossible or so impracticable as it 
seems to gain a little rest spell every afternoon if 
the woman appreciates the gain, primarily to herself 
and indirectly to her household, of this relaxation. 

To go to one’s own room, lock the door, take an 
easy -chair and put the feet on a hassock, read an 
amusing book, or drop into a nap, and refuse to be 
disturbed by any one whomsoever for the space of 
thirty or forty or sixty minutes, would be in many 
an experience a revolutionary proceeding, but if al- 
lowed to become habitual, it would result in great 
good to all concerned. 

No woman who tries this plan and secures its ad 
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vantages will readily resign it. A half-hour’s daily 
rest will enable the housewife to carry every burden 
with an ease of which she does not dream. Very 
soon, if established as part of the maternal routine, 
the children will accept and respect it, and will 
step softly and speak low as they pass their mother’s 
door. Such resting-spells will help to keep the mo- 
ther young and to conserve her vitality. 





MRS. WOUTER VAN TWILLER. 


Saturday Afternoons. 











FEW of us always contrive to meet at Mrs. Van Twil- 

ler’s on her Saturday afternoons. There one is sure to 
find Brushes, fresh from his studio; and Hebe Van Auken, 
on her way from a matinée, her programme out of her muff. 
Old Professor Prodgers never fails to come, and the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Heliotrope Clyte invariably drops in when. the 
rooms are full. This week every one talked of the Chrys- 
anthemum Show. Mrs. Clyte was sure there had never 
been anything like it since the days of the Arabian nights— 
such color, such splendor, and then such arrangement of 
lights! Festoons and garlands of electric lamps hung from 
the ceiling, each one shaded in a soft-hued Japanese lantern. 
Then the music playing all the time among the palms; while 
everywhere, brushing now by this blossom, now by that, 
richly clad women walked with faces often like the flowers 
themselves. 

It is one of Mrs. Clyte’s peculiarities to give us full ac- 
counts of things we know. We are ourselves to blame 
perhaps for this, since her beauty and a certain dainty pre- 
cision in speaking led us long ago to tempt her into lengthy 
speech that we might look as well as listen. Brushes 
always regards her at such times with the half-closed eyes 
of the artist, or stirs himself to rearrange a bit of drapery 
near her, or to set some flower by her, till she is made to 
feel the picture that she looks. But to-day Brushes caught 
none of the glow of Mrs. Clyte’s mood, nor bestirred him- 
self for effects. He vowed that for one he could never 
forget the commonplace air of those of their early ancestors 
he had seen growing by his grandfather’s fence; and that 
all the cultivation in the world would never give the chrys- 
anthemum the refinement of the lily or the rose. She 
would always be, for all her fine plumes, he said, the coun- 
try girl in the Parisian bonnet. Besides, where was her 
color—that color that set the veins of artists throbbing? 

The professor sat by himself while this talk went on, sip- 
ping his tea, one leg lapped over the other—they are too thin 
to be properly crossed. ‘‘ All a fad,” he snapped out at last 
—‘‘all a fad, Mrs. Clyte! Don’t forget the black tulips of 
the Dutch, nor all the craze in hollyhocks. I tell you, fashion 
has made the chrysanthemum, and fashion will marit. Sell 
those flowers cheaply on the streets at every corner, and in 
two more seasons you'll scorn them as you never would if 


they had been naturally grown. What fashion makes, fash- 


ion mars, I repeat.” And the professor put his teacup down 
so that his teaspoon rattled. 

Hebe Van Auken gets from her love of matinées, we all 
suppose, a certain dramatic way of regarding everything. 
Except Mrs. Van Twiller, she is the only person the profes- 
sor never contradicts. To-day she filled his teacup again, 
and seated herself by him. 

‘* Really, if you think about it,” she said, ‘‘ you never seem 
to have been among flowers at all. And I know the heart- 
aches and jealousies too that are coming. Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, in all her unsullied purity, is easily queen, and the 
fine fluff of her plumes makes her beauty unapproachable. 
But the rivals! So like her; so like each other! Nothing 
to mark distinction but a name. I was glad to turn from 
them all in their glory to look at that little Ruth Cleveland, 
pink and sweet as that bit of pink babyhood herself.” 

Mrs. Clyte here broke in, ignoring, as she always did, in 
her placid way, the professor’s humors. ‘‘To my mind,” 
she said, with a disappointed look toward the delinquent 
Bruslies, ‘‘not even the marvel of those sumptuous blossoms 
is to be compared in interest to the whole spirit of the exhi- 
bition itself. Think of men and women all concerned in the 
production of the beautiful alone! When were there ever 
so many prizes and so fine offered for purely wsthetic plea- 
sures? For my part, I hardly know how our debt to those 
workers who bave done so much is ever to be repaid.” 

Mrs. Van Twiller had been in another room, but just here 
she came in, wanting to show the professor something new 
for tlower-pots. Mrs. Van Twiller is always famous for 
these. To-day they were made of two shades of delicate 
green for her palms, and of colors matching her blossoms 
for her chrysanthemums. The long spear-like points of the 
paper coming up among the leaves and blossoms looked 
like the blossom of some flower, out of the heart of which 
were growing other flowers still more rare and beautiful. 
These covers were tied about the pots with wide satin rib- 
bons matching the paper. The effect was irresistible in its 
daintiness. 

New ideas always find their way, by-the-bye, into Mrs. 
Van Twiller’s house. She enjoys as much as she enjoys 
new pictures any novelty with helpful suggestions in it 
for women. It was delightful to hear her exclaim over 
some one’s discovery —a milliner who went out by the 
day, as dressmakers have always done. One of them made 
in three days seven bonnets for one family, some one said, 
and all of them together had not cost as much as one alone 
in any shop would have done. Mrs. Van Twiller even went 
so far as to take down the milliner’s address. There is no 
one like Mrs. Van Twiller. 


THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A COLLEGE 
EDUCATION FOR WOMEN. 
BY LILLIAN W. BETTS. 


No many years ago a girl with a common-school educa- 
tion, coming from a refined home, where the standards 
insured good morals and good manners, could, after a few 
weeks spent in acquiring some manual art, varn a comfort- 
able livelihood in several different fields of employment. 
The publishing houses, for instance, offered attractive em- 
ployment, with wages varying from six to twelve dollars 
per week. Machincry has taken the place of hand labor 
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and reduced opportunities for employment and wages, thus 
lowering the social grade of those employed, except in 
special houses. The same change has taken place in other 
fields, and the commercial world for women has in twenty 
years completely changed. The day has gone by when a 
woman can earn adequate wages without spending time 
and money in preparation. The girl of to-day, who faces 
a future in which she must support herself, finds two paths 
before her. One which means slavery under the worst 
conditions imposed by ignorance, the other a life of con- 
scious freedom and growth, because she possesses abili- 
ties and knowledge for which the world is willing to pay 
wages, which are but a part of what it is glad to give. 
Is there a woman in the world to-day more to be envied than 
the wage-earning woman who commands position because 
of her abilities, giving to the world services for which it 
is not only glad to pay, but proud to honor? How can such 
positions be gained by women? By following the injunc- 
tion, centuries old, ‘‘ Know thyself!” I almost hesitate, 
thinking of the bright young girl faces that will bend over 
these words, to write as my experience forces me to write, 
because I must impose on youth a burden that seems to be 
the natural portion of the later life. I would not have the 
courage were it not for the memory of other faces into which 
I have looked with aching heart—faces lined and seamed 
by care, and eyes that held a look of terror in their depths 
because they faced the world penniless, with no faculties 
trained that would earn them food and shelter; women in 
middle life and past it, with children to support as helpless 
as babies, having the capacity to eat, sleep, and wear cloth- 
ing, but with no possibility of earning these, too old to 
learn, and with just enough knowledge of the world to make 
them realize their helpless, hopeless condition. It is the 
memory of these faces passing in procession before me that 
impe!s me to shadow girl faces with care. Some time they 
looked out on life as girls do to-day, not knowing that au- 
tumn would bring the storm. 

So I repeat to girls, ‘‘ Know thyself!” Study every gift 
you have; decide which expresses you the most clearly, and 
work to bring that to the highest development. That gift is 
your offer to the world’s store of knowledge and happiness. 
Do not wait until your college course is ended before you be- 
come acquainted with yourself. Seek to find that individual 
part of you, and train it side by side with the whole woman. 
This gives emphasis to your character, compels recognition 
from teachers and fellow-students during the college life, 
and creates an atmosphere that stimulates toward success 
in your special field. This leading will be a great help to 
teachers, for we must remember that one of the chief ad- 
vantages of a college training is the being brought into con- 
tact with minds trained in special lines, and that these minds 
are always on the alert for kindred minds. It is but natural 
when a student is found who possesses talent and inclination 
in a teacher’s special field that to her or to him this student 
must be more interesting than the one whose mind shows no 
peaks. Study to find the one talent that distinguishes you 
from every other girl you know. Do not be afraid of a 
*“‘trade-mark.” This sounds very commercial, but we are 
talking of the commercial side of college education, which 
we all admit is almost imperative for the woman who must 
support herself above the Jevel of mere manual labor. 

The foundation given by a college training should enable 
any woman to support herself in comfort. Ifa woman fails 
with a college education, then there is a fault that would 
have made a worse failure without that foundation. 

College training will not create brains or character; it 
develops both. 1 have met many college- trained women 
who never would or could become self-supporting. They 
were abler women, more attractive women, because of their 
training, but that training had no grip on their lives. One 
thought of it as the piece of chamois in the polisher’s hand 
going over a well-made, gracefully formed piece of furni- 
ture; it would not be complete without the polish, but it 
would have served its purpose. For the college training to 
have a commercial value it must be taken in an earnest, heroic 
spirit; it must be recognized as both a shield and a sword, 
a part of the necessary equipment of every woman, no mat 
ter in what capacity she serves. She must, if that training 
is to serve her and the world, take each study as a tool, which 
will be called upon in the future, not perhaps in its individ- 
ual capacity, but as the adjunct of the principal tool she 
will use in life’s workshop. 

The wheel of fortune turns rapidly in our age. Poverty 
follows wealth very suddenly, and if to that poverty is add- 
ed the burden of ignorance, how helpless, how hopeless, is 
the outlook for those affected! And where the wheel re- 
verses, and wealth follows poverty without preparation, an- 
other kind of pity stirs the heart for the possessor, if igno- 
rance is a part of her life. With an education, the poorest 
of us feel grateful that, whatever else life holds, ignorance 
is not part of the burden we must bear. For have you not 
seen the rich, ignorant woman struggling with burdens that 
robbed her life of its pleasure? The one piece of baggage 
that costs nothing to carry through life is education. It 
gives support, companionship, stimulus; it is a wall whose 
gates are in command of the owner. To every girl I would 
say, strive to get a college education. Whether your lot in 
life is to be wealth or poverty, you will be richer for its 
possession. 

I have said that I have seen college women fail in the 
commercial world, using the term to cover the giving of 
work for which money is paid. There comes to mind now 
a clear, beautiful morning in the early fall, when a card of 
introduction was handed to me in my office, introducing a 
graduate of the Harvard Annex and of Girton College. 
Had I been asked before this experience whether it were 
possible for a woman to fail with such an equipment, I 
would have unhesitatingly answered ‘‘ No.” The bearer o. 
the card shortly appeared. There was not one indication in 
her dress or manner of her educational advantages. A bang 
that began at the crown of her head, so cut that it reminded 
you of terraces, extended to her eyebrows, completely cov- 
ering her forehead. A hat many sizes too small for a wo- 
man of her height was on her head. Her dress was too 
short, and the braid was worn off; two buttons were off her 
dress, and her handkerchief in the opening did not hide the 
fact of their absence. When she sat down I unconsciously 
moved my chair to make room for her. She told her story. 
She could find nothing to do. She had been teaching, but 
did not like it. She wanted other work. No immigrant 
had more vague ideas of what she wanted to do than this 
woman. She thought she could do newspaper work; was 
sure she could write editorials. She wanted to get into a 
newspaper office. It took all the self-command I had to re- 
frain from saying, ‘‘ There is not an office in the country 
that would shelter that bang.” LTinwardly groaned. My 
dream that a college education was the protection of women 
against just such experiences as hers was dispelled. No 
widow with five children and a district school education 
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faced the world more helplessly. Her mind was a great 
mass of dough, unshaped and unshapable until it had passed 
through the fire. The girl who comes out of college with 
no sense of proportion, no eye for color, no sense of the fit- 
ness of things, no knowledge of the present conditions of 
the world of which, from her stand-point, she forms so large 
a part, will need another training, that of painful experience, 
to fit her to use the tools given by her alma mater. 

I have viewed the commercial value of a college training 
for women from one stand-point only—that is, the advantage 
it gives its possessor in the commercial world. There is an- 
other side to it, and it is well for us to consider it, for the ap- 
plication we make of this side is one of tremendous impor- 
tance. 

If I should leave the impression on your minds that every 
girl ought to havea college education in order that she might 
earn money, I would despise myself quite as much as you 
would. Hundreds of college-trained women will never earn 
money; home cares, social position, will make it impossible. 
But does that mean that the training to which they have 
given years will not be given back to the world in large ser- 
vice, making it possible for some girl or boy to have a higher 
commercial value because she has given to them the impulse 
to study? There comes to mind now a graduate of Vassar, 
living in a country town where the standards of education 
were not high—a town that expended more per capita for 
the support of its paupers than it did for the education of its 
children. This graduate taught Latin snd French on alter- 
nate mornings in the public school without wages. There 
was no hope of these advantages being given.to the boys 
and girls in any other way. Probably the parents of the 
children benefited thought it foolish. But it was this gift to 
the boys and girls of her own town that gave the impulse to 
the daughter of a day-laborer to secure an education. She 
became a pupil in the normal school, was graduated with 
honor, and is now teaching. Did she take the step alone, 
forgetting her numerous brothers and sisters? Not at all. 
The whole family caught the spirit, and the boys and girls 
studied and worked to reach the new level. A college- 
trained woman seeing a need, met it, and changed the com- 
mercial relation of a whole family. 

Hundreds of graduates return to towns and villages where 
the opportunities for intellectual intercourse are limited. 
Shall the college graduate settle to the level around her, or 
start it toward a higher plane? Will there not be a school 
where she can supply what the town will not pay for? Can 
she not find boys or girls wanting just what she can give out 
of her intellectual wealth that will give them a higher com- 
mercial value? Did you ever think how many minds are 
like imprisoned birds, their cages being their ignorance? 
Think what it would be to set one mind free, to help one life 
nearer the Creator’s ideal. The other day I received a letter 
that read something like this: ‘‘ Can you advise a young girl 
of fine abilities, a graduate of one of the best schools in the 
country, how to get into some kind of work? She would be 
valuable in many positions. She is in an independent posi- 
tion and does not need the money, but work of some kind is 
& moral necessity. She feels that she cannot live this idle life 
any longer.” The letter came from one of our Eastern cities. 
Could it be possible that in these days an educated girl would 
ask for work because her life was empty, and choose that her 
work should be wage-returning? Only one thing excuses it. 
She must live out of the current of the times. 

We have, most of us, learned that what the ‘‘ other girl,” 
the girl who listens in the dark of winter mornings for the 
factory bell; the girl who works in the loft of a high city 
building, side by side with rough boys and men, making 
perhaps one spring that goes in a watch, working day in and 
day out for eight years, as has one bright girl whom I know, 
with only the two weeks rest granted the machinery for re- 
pairs, while the human machines use every energy to find 
other work for the interval, hoping to avoid debt; the girl 
who has worked at the same table, looking at the same red 
brick building for twenty years, when she chanced to raise 
her eyes from pasting the fly-leaves on the title pages of 
books; the girl who in the hottest days of summer works on 
furs or heavy cloaks, while in winter she freezes because she 
does not earn enough making the cloaks you wear to buy 
one for herself, what that ‘‘other girl” needs is not your 
money, but you. 

If God has so placed you that the commercial value of a 
college training does not affect you personally, do not forget 
its commercial value for that ‘‘ other girl.” Study to change 
the conditions that make her limitations; find the causes. 
Read, study, think, plan to remove injustice, train ignorance, 
stimulate men and women to action. Think every existing 
evil your responsibility until you have moved toward its 
betterment, ‘Touch every side of life, and give it the im- 
pulse of your larger opportunity. No matter what your 
station in life, what your natural abilities, a college educa- 
tion will make you a richer, more capable, more valuable 
member of society. If you have used your opportunity to 
the full you may face wealth or poverty fearlessly, for you 
have that which will enable you to use either to the world’s 
and your own advancement. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
POPULAR DRESS GOODS. 


N inexpensive fabric that will make charming house 
A dresses, tea gowns, and evening dresses is crape-finished 
China silk in designs of waved stripes of a single color or 
in contrasts. It is twenty-four inches wide, and $1 a yard. 
Fifteen yards is the length usually sold for house dresses, 
but home dressmakers find shorter lengths available. The 
popular fabrics for the black silk dress which most women 
consider indispensable are bengalines and Siciliennes; these 
are sold as low as $1 69 a yard, and only fourteen or fifteen 
yards are required. Figured bengalines are also used, and 
there are handsome black demi-satins in waved designs with 
colored figures at $1 29; these are used for entire dresses, or 
are stylishly combined with ladies’ cloth. Changeable silks 
for foundation skirts and for the silk petticoats now so 
fashionable are sold for 89 cents a yard in nineteen -inch 
widths. Crépe de Chines in all colors, for plastron and fichus 
or for whole dresses, are also greatly reduced in price. Rich 
brocades with peau de soie or bengaline ground come in 
light tints for evening dresses, with feather designs tied with 
waving ribbons, or else colored blossoms and garlands. 

The popular woollens for winter gowns are camel’s-hair, 
with fleecy stripes of black set wide apart on brown, gray, 
or blue grounds; these stuffs are forty inches wide or more, 
in order that the skirt may be cut all in one piece if the pur- 
chaser chooses. Very wide cords and chevron stripes are 
seen in the new Bedford cord fabrics; those of light weight, 
suitable for house gowns, or for street dresses in warmer 
climes, cost only 75 cents a yard, while the heavy large cords 
are $2.75. Storm serges, with broad diagonals like those of 
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vigogne, are excellent for general wear; they are fifty inches 
wide and $1 a yard. Six yards are ample for a gown. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Two ways of dressing small boys are now in vogue. One 
plan adopted by many mothers is that of keeping their boys 
in dresses until they are three years old, then having them 
wear kilts with jackets until they are five or six years of 
age. The other plan—which is in much greater favor with 
the boys—is to use kilts earlier, and put little fellows of three 
or four years into trousers. 

Kilt suits for boys of three to five or six years are of dark 
plaids, plain cloths, velvet, or else in combinations of these 
fabrics. For dressy suits _ cloth is preferred in light 
golden brown shades, wood-color, or dark blue. They are 
made with a short jacket that opens on a full blouse of linen 
or white silk drooping low in a puff about the waist. Cross 
tabs of black braid trim the fronts of the jacket; it has no 
coftar, as the blouse is provided with a wide collar and cuffs. 
The kilt is laid in even pleats alike all around, and extends 
~ below the knee. Some mothers prefer white drawers 
over merino drawers) and a flannel skirt for very small boys 
to wear under kilts, but older boys wear little trousers of 
plain wool matching the color of the kilt. These are short 
knee-breeches fastened on the sides, and buttoned to the si- 
lesia waist to which the kilt is attached. With this suit long 
black stockings are worn and high buttoned shoes. Simpler 
kilt suits for every-day wear have longer jackets that may 
be cut double-breasted, or else to slope away from the throat, 
with or without revers, and disclose a simulated vest. The 
whole suit is of brown or blue check or of plain cloth, or 
else the jacket is of plain diagonal, and the kilt of large 
plaid. A standing linen collar is worn with these suits, but 
a wide turned-over collar with a large silk cravat bow is 
more boyish-looking. 

Two kinds of ‘‘ first trouser suits” are made for boys of 
three or four years. The first is a dressy affair, with short 
jacket and full linen blouse like that just described, worn 
with short trousers that reach to the knee when the boy is 
sitting. Such suits are made of dark blue or green cloth, or 
else of velvet. The jacket has tabs of black braid, and the 
whole edge is bound with braid. The trousers close on the 
sides, and have a fly belt for buttoning them to a waist of si- 
lesia. The outer seams are bound with braid, and three 
cross tabs may also be braided just above the knee. Fancy 
suits for weddings and other great occasions in the family 
are of white velvet, with the jacket pointed in the back in 
ensign-jacket fashion, and a lacing of pale blue cord on the 
slashed sleeves and trousers. Green cloth or velvet suits are 
trimmed with gold cord, and those of black velvet with silk. 

The other style is the popular sailor or man-o’-war suit 
that is still used for best wear and also for every day. 
Serviceable suits of navy blue rough serge have a sailor 
blouse with fly front showing no buttons, and a deep square- 
cornered sailor collar, trimmed with inch-wide black Her- 
cules braid. A bow of braid is tied where the collar meets. 
The knee-breeches have a row of the braid down the 
outside of the limbs, and three gilt buttors are set at the 
knee. A separate shield to fill in the necx of the blouse is 
of the serge buttoned around the neck and tied around the 
body; a star or anchor embroidered in white is its decora- 
tion. Other suits have white, red, or blue anchors wrought 
on the collar and sleeves. There are also separate shields 
and large sailor collar—the latter falling low over the serge 
collar—made of white linen or of Turkey red cotton to bright- 
en up dark suits. Long sailor trousers, flaring at the foot, 
are only worn by boys from three to eight years old; short 
trousers complete sailor suits for boys up to their eleventh 
year. White sailor suits and those of pale blue wool are 
worn for dress in winter and summer alike. 

Tan colors are fashionable for boys’ clothing in the popu- 
lar tweeds, Scotch Cheviots, and homespuns. Vicuna cloths 
are also used in stripes and checks, and there are many soft yet 
rough-surfaced wools of natural colors, entirely without dye. 
Boys of four to nine years wear two-piece suits of checked 
Cheviot, cassimere, and fancy mixtures. The double-breast- 
ed coat reaches well over the hips; the back is laid in two 
groups of tucks; a cross-piece set on sides and back suggests 
a belt and forms pocket flaps. Similar fabrics are made in 
Norfolk jackets, with two box pleats in the back, the belt 
passing under the pleats, and with fancy pocket flaps, on 
which are four buttons the color of the cloth. Trousers to 
the knee have three buttons at the end of the outside seam. 
A shirt waist, with deep, round, stiff, linen collar, and large 
cravat bow, completes the school suit. Larger boys, even 
those up to fifteen years, wear these two-piece suits with the 
coat cut at the neck like a man’s coat with a notched collar. 
As these boys put on regular shirts at twelve years or even 
younger, they wear a standing collar with broken-over points 
and a four-in-hand scarf. The English Bedford cord in drab 
and tan colors is used in handsome suits for boys of six or 
seven; the double-breasted plain jacket has a wide ‘‘ whole 
back” following the lines of the figure with ‘‘ vents ” below, 
it has patch pockets, and there is a back pocket in the short 
trousers, much to the boys’ delight. 

Three-piece suits (with separate vest) are more used for 
dress than school by boys of four to nine years, and are 
made of fine créped cloths, black worsteds, brown or black 
plain cloths, or else of tricots. The jackets usually slope 
away to show a long pointed vest, and have a wide revers 
collar. There is a tendency to use fuller Knickerbocker or 
Zouave trousers for many such suits, and also for sailor suits, 
but the closer trousers are most worn at present. For boys 
of eight years and over, the Eton suit of black worsted is the 
accepted dress suit. This has a short Eton jacket with low 
rolled collar, silk-faced to within an inch of the edge, and a 
low vest like that of men’s evening suits. An authority 
says only long pantaloons should be worn with this suit, but 
many mothers prefer short knee-breeches. A linen turned- 
over collar is worn with a Teck scarf. 

Boys of ten to fifteen years wear school suits of Cheviot 
or homespun made with a double-breasted jacket, with or 
without a vest, and knee breeches. For the larger boys 
there are also three-buttoned cut-away coats with vest of 
mixed goods for every-day wear, and of plain cloths for 
afternoons or Sunday. 

Boys of twelve years wear shirts like those worn by men. 
For younger boys who like to wear standing linen collars, 
a@ compromise is found in a shirt waist without a collar, but 
ag with a neck band to which the collar can be but- 
toned. 

Long trousers are put on boys when they are thirteen or 
fourteen years old. With these are worn sack-coats, either 
double or single breasted, with vest to match, made of the 
stylish dark brown Cheviots or navy blue or black diagon- 
als. For best wear they have a cut-away coat of black Clay 
diagonal, three-buttoned, without flaps, the braid on edges 
put on half and half. A fancy spotted vest may be used, 
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or else the vest is of the black diagonal. The trousers are 
of dark stripes, either gray-blue or brown. They also wear 
the Tuxedo sack-coat, with long shaw] collar faced with silk, 
and a low vest of the same black worsted as the coat, or else 
of white Marseilles. 

Reefer jackets of rough blue cloth, warmly lined with 
plaid cloth, are favorite overcoats for boys. They come in 
the smallest sizes for little fellows in kilts and those in their 
first trousers. Chinchilla-cloth reefers have regulation navy 
buttons of fire gilt. A tan-colored ooze-leather sailor cap 
and long tan-colored leather leggings reaching above the 
knee complete this suit. Extremely stylish English reefers 
are made four or five inches longer than those of last year. 
Cape overcoats of plaid or plain cloth for boys from three to 
six years have a deep military cape reaching to the wrist of 
the drooping arm. These can be made very dressy when of 
tan-colored cloth edged with beaver fur, or of blue with 
krimmer collar and borders. For boys of seven years are 
costly Russian coats of fine cloth, double-breasted, and long, 
with deep collar and facing of fur. They are made of light 
tan, golden brown, or red-brown cloth, with beaver accesso- 
ries, or of dark blue, with Persian lamb. <A fur- trimmed 
turban or cap is made to match. 

Larger boys wear reefers or pea-jackets of rough cloth, or 
else box-coats of blue cloth cut large and full like those worn 
by men. 

Tam o’ Shanter caps and cloth caps with visor are worn by 
small boys. There is a great fancy for the velvet-finished 
calf-skin or ooze-leather caps, with long leggings of the same 
color buttoned as high as the knee, then strapped above. 
Black leather and cloth leggings are also worn. Large boys 
and youths in their teens wear soft felt Alpine hats and the 
stiff felt Derby hats. Buttoned gaiters and laced shoes are 
equally fashionable for large boys. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. Lonp & TayLor; 
LE BovurtiILuieR Broruers, of Fourteenth Street; DANIELL 
& Son; and Best & Co. 


PERSONAL. 


Mrs. PALMER, President of the Board of Lady Managers 
of the Columbian Exposition, has issued an invitation to the 
members of the board to contribute something from the 
natural products of their States to ornament the Woman's 
Building. She has also invited other women desiring to 
send in gifts for this purpose to communicate with her. Mrs. 
Houghton, of Spokane Falls, has already tendered a carved 
marble column in the name of her State: Mrs Rickards, of 
Montana, a nail of gold, silver, and copper, minerals found 
in abundance in her State —these are to finish the Wo- 
man’s Building, and be driven by Mrs. Palmer—Mrs. Han- 
back a marble column from Kansas; and Miss Jackson, some 
of the beautiful native woods of West Virginia, to be used 
for part of the interior building. 

—RMiss Sarah Bodtker, of Chicago, has been awarded the 
prize for the design for a seal for the Board of Lady Man- 
agers. The design represents the flag-ship of Columbus, and 
beneath it the coat of arms of the United States. There is 
one star for each member of the Board of Lady Managers, 
and a laurel wreath is intended to be emblematic of suc- 
cess. 

—Mrs. Alice E. Davis, a resident missionary living a few 
miles out of Jerusalem, is an accomplished artist, and earns 
a portion of the means by which she prosecutes her work 
by making sketches of sacred places, which she sends to 
America, where they find readysale. She also makes beauti- 
fuily artistic albums of pressed flowers gathered from spots 
mentioned in sacred story. Rev. David Swing, of Chicago, 
has one of these albums, in which are flowers from Rachel’s 
tomb, the garden of Gethsemane, the Mount of Olives, and 
other sacred places of equal historic interest. Mrs. Davis is 
preparing a large and handsome series of these albums to be 
put on view as a part of the special exhibit in the Woman's 
Building during the Columbian Exposition. 

—All applications from women in every department of 
the Exposition must be made to the Board of Lady Man- 
agers, since at the fourth session of the National Commission 
the board was recognized and declared the official channel 
of communication through which all women, or organiza- 
tions of women, may be brought into relation with the Ex- 
position. It is therefore necessary for all women to make 
application through the Woman’s Department, in order that 
their names may be entered upon the official records of the 
board. In the cases of industrial women, those desiring to 
exhibit for competition, or with the idea of selling their 
articles, the application, of course, comes under the general 
classification for competitive exhibits, and will be referred 
by the Board of Lady Managers to the office of the Director- 
General. The Board of Lady Managers has no control of 
the assignment of space in the main buildings; no power of 
this sort, indeed, beyond the Woman’s Building, and merely 
refers applications for space for competitive exhibits to 
those having authority. 

—Vida Croly, the charming young actress who has re- 
oe married Mr. Frederick W. Sidney, is the daughter 
of Mrs. ‘‘ Jennie June” Croly, whose name is known to 
women everywhere. Miss Croly began her theatrical career 
in Mr. Daniel Frohman’s company, going to him from the 
Lyceum School. Since she left Mr. Frohman, she has been 
in Mr. Palmer’s company until last summer, when she en- 
tered Mr. Auguste Pitou’s company. Her theatrical life 
never affected her cordial unaffected manner, and she made 
many friends on the stage and off. Mr. Sidney is thirty-sev- 
en, his wife twenty-three, and the marriage is said to be a 
love-match pure and simple. 

—Mrs. J. Wells Champney and Mrs. William Pullman will 
have charge of the art department at the fair to be given at 
Sherry’s early in December, in aid of the Messiah Home for 
Children. One room at the fair will be given up to pastels, 
one to water-colors, and another to oil-paintings; and the 
pictures will be of a size to render purchase possible to 
others than the very wealthy. 

—By means of Lady Dufferin’s fund for supplying wo- 
men doctors to Indian women, there are now in that country 
thirty-two regular women physicians, seventy-two mission 
ary physicians, and nearly two hundred women students in 
the Indian medical schools. 

—The approaching marriage is announced of Miss Rachel 
Sherman, daughter of the late General Sherman, to Dr. Paul 
Thorndike, of Boston. 

—Henri Rochefort, the former Paris Communist, who es- 
caped from his banishment to the penal settlement of New 
Caledonia, speaks no English, although he makes London 
his home. He is sixty years old, and his hair is snow-white. 
There is nothing of the anarchist in his dress or demeanor. 

—The nine hundred and fifty women whom the Duchess 
of Portland has gathered into her Society for the Protection 
of Birds have pledged themselves never to wear the plu- 
mage of any song birds. 
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Fig 
FROM 10 TO 12 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIV., Figs. 51-56 

NOVELTIES FOR THE DINNER 
TABLE. 

BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

S the season for dinner festivities returns, 
A the woman who is on hospitable thoughts 
intent seeks out new inventions in the line of 
table novelties. What is good once is good 
always, in a certain sense, and the hostess who 
is amply supplied with fine napery and hand 
some china and glass need not vex herself 
with the fear that anything she has will look 
outré because it is not in accord with the lat- 
est fads of fashion. Still, there are many wo 
men who are planning to buy fresh table fur 
nishings, and these naturally desire to learn 
the newest styles in linen, porcelain, and crys 
tal 

The dinner napery should always be of 

spotless white. Cloths touched here and 
there wit color may be tempting at the mo- 
ment, but the caprice for them soon passes, 
while one never wearies of the pure white, 
and any color desired may be introduced in 
centre piece, flowers, or dishes. One of the 
prettiest cloths shown is of plain linen dam- 
ask, with a hem-stitched and drawnwork 
border. There are also embroidered table 
cloths, which are beautiful and expensive. 
A deft needle-woman may work what design 
she pleases, and have an elegant cloth at no 
expense beyond that of materials and time. 
Such decorations seem a trifle out of keeping 





Fig. 1.—APRoN FoR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
J 68-71. 
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2.—Svuir ror Boy From 7 To 9 
YEARS OLD 


No. IL., Figs. 10-1 


with the dignity of a dinner, however, and 
better suited to a luncheon or supper cloth. 
A small-patterned damask is generally more 
satisfactory than a spreading design even on 
a large table-cloth. The napkins that match 
the cloth are especially hand- 
some if hem-stitched. 

Never were doilies more 
used than at present, and 
upon them taste and skill 
are allowed free play. The 
days when doilies were only 
used to lay between the fruit 
plate and the finger-bowl 
seem very far back now, 
when We see them placed 
under bouillon cups, scallop 
shells, pdtés, china napkins, 
paper creams, 
and charlottes. Many of 
these tiny squares are liter 
ally worth more than their 
weight in gold. Sometimes 
they are of the most delicate 
lace, or silk heavy with em- 
broidery, or of gauzy Ori- 
ental stuffs, and stiff with 
needlework in gold and sil- 
ver thread. Embroidered, 
drawnwork, and hem- 
stitched linens are always in 
good taste,and it is much 
better form to have one of 
these or a lace-pa- 
per under a pdté 
or a timbale than 
one of the perish- 
able sort that will 
be ruined. by a 
touch of grease. 

English porce- 
lain is gaining de- 
cidedly in popu- 
larity upon the 
French china. 
The former ware 
is a trifle heavier 
than the latter,and 
is more durable, 
chipping less read- 
ily. It comes in 
beautiful designs, 
in a variety sufti- 
cient to give play 


cases, ices, 


to almost any 
choice. Especial- 
ly pretty is the 


ivory china manu- 
factured by Min- 
ton and by several 
other reliable com- 


panies. Royal 
YEARS Worcester china 
is also much used, 
XIX., while not a few 
patriotic Ameri 


Fig. 3.—Coat For Boy From 4 To 6 


YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. XV., Figs, 57-60, 


cans assert their preference 
for the manufactures of the 
Trenton potteries. The ex- 
quisite Belleek from the New 
Jersey works promises to run 


Youne Lapy’s Fert Har. 


LittLeE Grru’s Har. 
For descriptions see Supplement. 
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the Irish Belleek quite out of the market in this 
country. But this fragile ware comes principal- 
ly in tea, coffee, and bouillon cups, and in cream- 
ers, sugar bowls, teapots, and ornaments; it is 
entirely too delicate for dinner services. 

It is still customary to have the fish and game 
sets, the dessert and fruit plates, of some other 
design than the dinner set. There seems to be 
no limit to the different kinds of china that may 
be used at one ‘‘swell’’ dinner. Bone plates are 
never seen at such a meal, por are bread-and- 
butter plates used at dinner, where indeed butter 
rarely appears. 

In cut glass America is quite capable of hold- 
ing her own against foreign manufactures. For 
salad bowls, fruit, and bonbon dishes, or for 
tumblers, nothing is handsomer than the very 
heavy and very costly cut glass. But a fancy 
seems to be springing up for thinner glass, not 
only for wineglasses, but also for water tumblers 
and goblets. These are engraved with an initial 
or monogram, or with some slight ornamental de- 
sign, and the work on them is all performed by 
hand. Thin glass gilded is also popular. A 
pretty style of finger-bow] is of clear glass set in 
a shallow crystal plate, cut in the middle with a 
star of many rays; this shows of course through 
the bottom of the finger-bow], which is engraved 
by hand on the side with the initial or monogram 
of the hostess. 

Glass still continues to be the favorite recepta- 
cle for flowers. The tall and massive epergnes 
that effectually concealed the guests seated on 
one side of the table from those ranged on the 
other have entirely disappeared, and the low 
bowls and flat dishes that have for some time 
been used as centre pieces seem to have come 
to stay. Among the prettiest novelties of the 
season are the tall, slender glasses for long- 
stemmed flowers. Some of these are tube-shaped, 
and meant to hold a single rose, while others flare 
slightly at the top, and have space for several 
flowers. These vases come in thin clear glass, 
and in glass of delicate shifting hues that are 
meant to suggest the famous iridescent crystal 
of Pompeii and of Cyprus. Some of the vases 
are bulbous at the bottom, while others have flat 
bases, and they vary in height and size. Sever- 


al of these are required to adorn a large dinner 
table, but they are set here and there, in no fixed 
order, but where they will prove most effective, 
and do not render the centre ornament of flowers 
unnecessary. 

Wide license of fancy is allowed in the matter 
of table decoration. 


Centre pieces of any and 
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ment, No. XVL, Figs. 61-63. 
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every sort are used, from the hand- 
painted or embroidered strip of bolting- 
cloth, linen, or plush to the simpler 
adornment of a piece of soft China silk 
dropped with studied carelessness in 
the middle of the table, with a bow] of 
flowers set upon it, and a few loose 
blossoms laid here and there in its 
folds. 

At a fashionable dinner recently 
given in New York the entire centre 
of the table was converted into an im- 
itation parterre. Space around the 
side of the table was left for the covers 
of the guests, but a framework en- 
closed the remainder of the board. 
The enclosure was filled with moss, in 
which were apparently growing maid- 
enhair fern and tulips of every color, 
while in the centre of the flower bed 
was a small aquarium filled with gold 
and silver fish. The effect was said to 
be fine, but the design is hardly one to 
commend itself to persons of moderate 
income. 

A very pretty fancy is that of laying 
a broad ribbon from the place of each 
guest to the centre of the table. On 
the end by the plate is painted the 
name of the guest and the date of the 
dinner, so that the ribbon serves at 
once as a favor and as a dinner card. 
The unpainted end is laid under the 
centre floral ornament, so that it can 
easily be drawn out without disturbing 
the flowers. The contrast of the col- 
ored ribbons on the white cloth is very 
striking. 

Another dainty caprice is that of 
making a canopy of ribbons from the 
central chandelier to the corners of 
the table. This is most effective at a 
square ora perfectly round table where 
there is not a large number of guests. 
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VEST WITH CHIFFON JABOT. 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—CLora Gown with VEL- 
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Fig. 2.—Reception TorLETTE OF PEAU DE SorE AND 
VELVET.—(See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-9. 


VET TRIMMING.—See Fig. 1, Page 
917.—[For description see Supplement.) 
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The ribbons, which should be quite 
wide, are fastened together in a great 
knot to the bottom of the chandelier, 
and then diverge, each to a corner of 
the table, where it is caught to the 
cloth by a loose wreath of smilax. 

Chrysanthemums, with their ragged 
petals, are admirable for table decora- 
tion, as are hydrangea blossoms; roses 
are always beautiful; and carnations, 
tulips, daffodils—the old-fashioned 
** butter-and-eggs ’—are brilliant and 
showy. When such flowers as these 
are used, fewer are required to make a 
good appearance than of such small 
blossoms as violets, pansies, and the 
like. Of these, large masses are need 
ed. Heavily perfumed flowers should 
never be placed on the dinner table. 

Candles in candelabra are still con- 
sidered superior to any other mode of 
illumination. The so-called Egyptian 
candles are said not to drip, b it they 
do occasionally, even when the precau- 
tion has been observed of kee ping 
them on ice for some hours before 
lighting them. The hollow candles 
drip inside, and for this reason are 
better than any other for table use 
White undecorated candles are pre- 
ferred to tinted ones, and the shades 
may be white or colored, plain or fan 
ciful, of paper or of silk. The designs 
from which to choose are legion. 

Rather low candelabra in cut 
and in the daintiest of china are gen- 
erally fancied, although it is hardly 
likely that genuine old-fashioned silve 
candelabra will ever go out of fashion. 
Odd-shaped ‘‘ fairy” lamps in crystal, 
metal, and china are also used on din- 
ner tables, although they serve more 
as ornaments than to give a light of 
any practical value. 
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A GROUP FROM “THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH.” 


A MIRROR OF FAIR WOMEN. 


VIL—THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH. 
BY THEODORE CHILD 


C'est vers le moyen fige énorme et délicat 

Qu’il faudrait que mon Ame en panne navignat; 

Loin de nos jours d’esprit charnel et de chair triste. 
—FPaul Verlaine. 


T is in the Campo Santo at Pisa, on the 

walls of the great cemetery built by Gio- 
vanni Pisano (1275-1283), that we find the 
most complete expression of the beliefs of 
the Middle Ages on the mysteries of the life 
hereafter. In the famous compositions of 
the ‘‘ Triumph of Death,” of the ‘‘ Last Judg- 
ment,” and of ‘‘ Hell” we see how wonder- 
ful was the activity of the Tuscan painters 
in the fourteenth century. Their mission, 
like that of the architects of the thirteenth 
century in France, was to be the eloquent 
preachers of the illiterate, and to expound in 
gigantic creations the religion, the politics, 
the philosophy, and the science of the age. 
This mission they fulfilled by covering the 
walls of all the public buildings of Tuscany 
with a host of poetical figures, amongst 
which the succeeding generations, more ar- 
tistic but less inventive, had only to choose 
those which they wished to perfect. 

The fresco of the ‘‘Triumph of Death” 
was, until recently, attributed to the brothers 
Orcagna, who were imitators of Giotto, but 
modern critics are inclined to believe it to be 
the work of the brothers Lorenzetti, of Sien- 
na. Whoever the authors of this fresco may 
be, they were geniuses profoundly penetra- 
ted with the spirit of their age, and in deep 
communion with the three great Tuscans, 
Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, the three 
writers who mark a date in the history of the 
human imagination, and who in the history 
of thought connect the Middle Ages with 
modern times, standing as they do on the 
threshold of the Renaissance. 

The ‘‘ Triumph of Death” is a terrible and 
curious combination of medieval thought 
and more modern expression, in which the 
passing pleasures of life are contrasted with 
the violent and irrefragable victory of Death. 
In the centre of the composition is a rock or 
mountain, from the sides of which, on the 
left, issues a triumphant cavalcade of brill- 
iantly dressed lords and ladies, accompanied 
by pages, valets, and hounds. Suddenly the 
cortege stops short; the route is barred by 
three yawning biers. In the first is the livid 
and tumid corpse of a doctor clad in the er- 
mine of science; in the second is the putrid 
corpse of a king; in the third is a mere skel- 
eton; and all three are gnawed by vermin and 
reptiles. The horses point their ears and 
smell; one of the huntsmen holds his nose; 
the lady at his side rests her chin pensivel 
on her hand; the whole gay company is sad- 
dened, and brusquely recalled to seriousness 
by this sight of death. Meanwhile, on the 
heights above, from which issue jets of in- 
fernal flames, the servants of the Lord, the 
pious anchorites, pursue their daily: occupa- 
tions—dig their gardens, milk their goats, 
read their missals—shutting their eyes and 
ears to all temptations, and living peacefully 
in company with the birds and beasts whom 
their gentleness has tamed. To the right of 
the rock we see a dolorous landscape strown 
with the corpses of all sorts and conditions 
of men—kings ‘and popes, lords and ladies, 
bishops and monks, nuns and simple folks. 
Near by is an imploring group of the halt, 
the maimed, and the blind, who with despe- 
rate gestures beg to be delivered from their 
sufferings. But Death, the terrible virago, 


accompanied by horrid bat-like demons that 
fight as they fly, disputing with the angels 
of heaven the souls of the just, passes ruth- 
less, pitiless, deaf to all prayers, and with 
menacing scythe swoops towards a beautiful 
orange grove in which cupids are hovering 
above the voluptuous heads of pleasure-lov- 
ing men and women. This group of women 
and young seigneurs is one of the most in- 
tensely expressive visions of fourteenth-cen- 
tury elegant leisure that art has realized. 
The young women in rich garments, one ca- 
ressing her lapdog, others listening to lovers’ 
discourse, others singing to the sound of the 
cithara and the viol; the young lords with 
their hawks on their fists; the languorous 
postures; the pervading air of softness and 
ennui; the pensive seriousness of the figures— 
all this makes us think of the ‘‘ Decameron,” 
and of those seven ladies, the eldest scarcely 
twenty-eight and the youngest eighteen, who, 
during the great plague which ravaged Flor- 
ence in the year 1348, met one morning in 
the church of Santa Maria Novella and deter- 
mined to flee the city and its spectacles of 
death and horror, and to retire to the country. 
“There we shall hear,” said the elder, ‘‘ the 
sweet song of the birds; we shall contemplate 
the agreeable verdure of the fields; we shall 
enjoy the beauty of a thousand varieties of 
trees laden with flowers and fruits; the wav- 
ing corn fields will offer to our eyes the image 
of the ocean, and we shall see the sky and 
its marvels more freely.” Such, indeed, are 
the types of the frescoes of Pisa—handsome 
and intelligent ladies having a horror of death, 
and an ardent love of life and of the beauty 
of life, but withal serious in their lightness, 
and with an underlying consciousness of su- 
periority of thought which Boccaccio in his 
Introduction curiously expresses in the ad- 
vice of the lady who is elected queen of the 
first day: ‘‘ Here are tables and chess,” she 
says, ‘‘ for those who wish to play; but if my 
counsel is followed, no one will touch them. 
In games the pleasure is not reciprocal; al- 
most always one of the players grows impa- 
tient and angry, and this greatly diminishes 
the pleasure of his adversary as well as that 
of the spectators. Would ‘t not be prefer- 
able to tell stories, and to invent some in case 
memory fails? In this kind of amusement 
all is pleasure, both for the speaker and for 
the listener.” 

The conception of the ‘‘ Last Judgment” 
in the Campo Santo is no less astonishing 
than the ‘“‘Triumph of Death.” In the 
heights of heaven is Christ enthroned in 
glory with the Virgin; the Son, wearing a 
tiara and a rich Oriental robe, turns towards 
the left, and with a gesture of reprobation—a 
gesture which became famous when it was 
copied by Michael Angelo— dismisses the 
damned to their lamentable fate. The Virgin, 
with terror and compassion, bows her head. 
Around this central group are arranged on 
an amphitheatre of clouds, six by six, the 
twelve apostles. Between heaven and earth 
a mailed angel soars upon a cloud and un- 
folds the judgment roll; two other angels 
blow in long trumpets, while a fourth 
crouches down and hides his face in his 
hands for pity’s sake. Below, other angels 
fly hither and thither summoning the dead 
from their tombs. And the just rise together 
with the unjust, and the elect with clasped 
hands and grateful looks take their places to 
the right of the Lord, while the wicked 
struggle on His left, buffeted by the angels 
and clawed by the horrid demons that drag 
them down to hell. 

In these imposing and audacious frescoes 
the thought is that of the Middle Ages; the 


expression is already 
that of the free art 
of the Renaissance, 
which concentrates 
and intensifies the 
invention of the 
mystic dreamers and 
naif tmaigiers of the 
Gothic cathedrals. 
Indeed, so strong is 
the imagination, so 
striking the plan 
and presentation of 
the painters of the 
Campo Santo, that 
the “Triumph of 
Death” and _ the 
“Last Judgment” 
of the Siennese ar- 
tists remained the 
formule in which 
the great painters of 
after‘years express- 
ed their visions of 
the destiny of man, 
the mould in which 
the spectacle of the 
mystery plays was 
cast, the model which 
crystallized in terri- 
ble images the crude 
puritanism of the 
Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Henceforward we 
shall ‘find the spirit 
of the Middle Ages 
only as a reminis- 
cence in art, as a 
source of the pic- 
turesque rather than 
of effective inspira- 
tion. The work of 
the fourteenth - cen- 
tury painters of Ita- 
ly, of the successors 
of Cimabue, Giotto, 
and Duccio, has been justly compared for its 
abundance and inequality to the prodigious 
production of the French trowvéres of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The 
picturesque material accumulated by the 
former and the poetical material amassed by 
the latter became an inexhaustible storehouse, 
by whose treasures the arts and the liter- 
atures of Europe profited for long years, and 
even still continue to profit, as is witnessed by 
the poetry of Tennyson and by the painting 
of Burne-Jones. The Italian trecentiste, be- 
lieving themselves in possession of means 
adequate to enable them to answer all the 
complex aspirations of their times, produced 
a confused mass of gigantic works, embra- 
cing thewhole cycle of contemporary thought 
and interest, sacrificing almost always cor- 
rectness to expression, exactness to move- 
ment, and verisimilitude to poetry. The re- 
vival of learning, the work of the humanists, 
the discovery of antiquity, the emancipation 
of the mind and of the body of man, the re- 
appearance of paganism, the whole intellect- 
ual movement of the fifteenth century, which 
awakened with singular rapidity the taste 
for pure works of art, the love of nature, the 
respect of history,and the curiosity of science, 
led to marked change in the mental attitude of 
theartists. In the fifteenth century the artist 
is no longer merely a narrator of facts and 
events, or an exponent of doctrines and mystic 
dreams; the sentiment of art has appeared and 
become self-conscious and efficacious; and by 
the sentiment of art we mean the feeling and 
need of exterior perfection in the works of 
the mind, whatever may be their object or 
purpose—the need of beauty of expression 
and of style in literature, the need of beauty 
of line, of color, and of form in painting. 

In the modern pictorial art, which begins 
with the Florentine naturalist masters of the 
fifteenth century, the common feature of all 
its developments is the attentive study of the 
manifestations of life, the tender analysis of 
— phenomena, the profound love of 
truth. 

The painters of the fifteenth century are 
still in the service of religion, and their paint- 
ings are mostly of a sacred character, but 
they are no longer the obedient servants of 
the Church. Indeed, the religious subjects 
will tend more and more to become pretexts; 
doctrine and dogma will give way to the love 
of life, reality, and beauty, and the symbol 
dear to the mystics will yield place to a liv- 
ing and palpable allegory which will show 
in the Virgin an image of ideal maternity or 
merely a type of feminine beauty. Never- 
theless, the Italians of the fifteenth century 
lived in such a condition of poetical exalta- 
tion, some on account of their still vivacious 
Christian faith, others in consequence of 
their literary, scientific, or archeological en- 
thusiasm, that they could never be satisfied 
with the mere tranquil and calm contempla- 
tion of reality. In their penetrating and fer- 
vent observation of men and things they dis- 
played a passionate intensity or a delicate 
tenderness which constantly raised them 
above insignificant vulgarities, such as the 
Dutch realists afterwards loved. The Ital- 
ian quattrocentiste were, for instance, admi- 
rable portraitists, because they studied the hu- 
man physiognomy with that subtle obstinacy 
which was one of their characteristics, None 
of them, however, ever thought of making 
portrait-painting his trade or a special branch 
of the pictorial art, but in the front of their 
ideal compositions, in the assemblies of the 
saints or the gods, they reserved the best 
places for their family, their friends, and 
their patrons, 
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Thus Benozzo Gozzoli and Botticelli por- 
trayed their patrons, the Medici, in the fig- 
ures of the Magian kings; Lippo Lippi gave 
to the Madonna the features of Lucrezia Buti, 
his wife; while saints and holy women were 
depicted with the costumes and physiogno- 
mies of noble matrons and beautiful maidens, 
whose charm of face and graceful presence 
still occupy our dreams and delight our eyes 
in the enchanting splendor of immortal mas- 
terpieces. For in addition to the interest of 
a faithful portrait these old pictures possess 
the fascination of poetical symbols in which 
the ideals of femininity and beauty are min- 
gled inextricably with a perfume of legend 
and reverie, and bathed in an atmosphere of 
memories and aspirations, of history and of 
romance, of hopeful yearnings and immea- 
surable regrets. 


UNCLE BOBBY. 
BY ANNA FULLER. 


NCLE BOBBY was a poet. That was 

why he had made a failure of life, that 
was why his hair had grown gray in an un- 
equal contest with the realities of this pro- 
saic world. Uncle Bobby wasa poet. That, 
too, was why his latter days were days of 
pleasantness and peace. 

To-day he was sitting in his ‘‘ yacht,” as 
he had dubbed his tiny row-boat, his oars 
balanced idly, floating with the tide up the 
level salt-water creek behind Pleasant Point. 
A stranger might not have guessed that he 
was a poet. From his gray felt hat, slouch- 
ed comfortably against the sun, down to the 
huge rubber waders encasing feet and legs, 
there was nothing esthetic to be discovered. 
Corduroy trousers, to be sure, when judi- 
ciously cut, and especially if pausing just 
below the knee, may have a genial air. But 
the dingy corduroys worn by Uncle Bobby 
were not of a genial cut. As to the alpaca 
sack-coat, it may be doubted whether any 
cut could lend an air of distinction to that 
highly inappropriate material, while even the 
picturesque possibilities of a gray flannel 
shirt were quite lost beneath an ancient black 
vest, from the pocket of which dangled an 
old-fashioned fob. 

There was another thing about Uncle Bob- 
by. He had never in his life written a line 
of poetry, nor did he often read any. If 
he had done so, he would probably have 
admired the wrong things—things wherein 
sentiment predominated over imagination; 
things about old blind organ-grinders, or 
broken-hearted maidens, or possibly the story 
of some faithful dog starving to death on his 
master’s grave. He had no taste, for instance, 
for descriptions of natural scenery with mor- 
al reflections thrown in. Especially poems 
descriptive of the sea failed to interest him. 
His friends would sometimes enclose in their 
letters cuttings from the ‘‘ Poet’s Corner,” 
in which the English language was worn to 
a thread in the well-meaning effort to con- 
jure up a vision of the sea to the reader’s 
mind. Uncle Bobby politely admitted that 
the description was somewhat like the ocean, 
but, then, the ocean was not one bit like the 
description; and he would forget the futile 
verses in a wordless reverie upon that great, 
changing, musical, living poem spread out 
before his chamber windows, whispering to 
his tiny boat, drawing his thoughts away far 
beyond the very thought of the vast sea it- 
self, out and beyond where imagination grew 
dim in horizons that no ship has ever neared. 

A small cat-boat went tacking across his 
stern. Uncle Bobby left his oars to the care 
of the patent rowlocks,and their blades touch- 
ed the water, sending up a little shower of 
jewels on either side. 

“Ah, there!” cried Uncle Bobby, taking 
his pipe from his lips. 

“Ah, there, Uncle Bobby!” 

‘**Bound for Great Isle?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

The cat-boat sped away, and Uncle Bobby, 
much refreshed by the encounter, proceeded 
to knock out the dead ashes against the boat- 
side, and stow the pipe away for later ser- 
vice. Then he took to his oars, and rowed 
in a leisurely manner up the stream. He 
looked about from time to time with the 
quick glance of the sportsman, but the gun 
at his feet was really there more for the sake 
of company than for anything else. It was 
not the time of day for sport. The tide, with 
its beautiful impartiality, sometimes sides 
with the birds—too often, Uncle Bobby 
thought, and he would hardly have admitted 
that the game might be of a different opinion. 
Uncle Bobby was a tender-hearted man, but 
‘* yellow legs ” and plover, black ducks and 
‘*old squaws,” were so clearly invented for 
purposes of sport that he firmly believed 
that they, too, were in the spirit of it. 

The tide had paused, as it does when at 
the highest, and Uncle Bobby paused too. 
Again he let his oars rest on the water, while 
he took off his hat and wiped his brow. His 
forehead within the line of the hat was white 
as snow. 

Uncle Bobby had not always borne that 
engaging title. In his days of foolish striv- 
ing he had been known as Robert Pratt, the 
visionary. He had started in life with great 
ambitions. The poet that was in him then, 
as now, saw all the possibilities of happiness 
and success that this life has in its gift, and 
the impulse onward and upward and out- 
ward was very strong. But the world is too 
accony for poets to deal with, so Uncle 

obby failed. It was a pity too, for he 
had many talents. Too many, perhaps. He 
played, by instinct it seemed, all the musical 
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instruments he could lay hands on, his gift 
of mimicry was something wonderful, he was 
full of mechanical ingenuity, and even in 
matters of finance he had flashes of insight, 
which, joined to a certain practical shrewd- 
ness that was lacking, would have been the 
making of his fortune. But, alas! he lost 
more money than ever he made; his inven- 
tions fell just short of the mark; his music 
never made itself heard in the world. 

Yet why should one say alas? Would any 
degree of success, of wealth, of reputation, 
have put him in tune as he was to-day— 
musing in his boat, looking abroad on the 
marshes? Would a successful man have 
found time to sit there, rocking with the 
turning tide, bathing his soul in the sunshine 
and the beauty of the hour? Would a rich 
man have felt the pride of ownership in all 
that exquisite color, in those reaches of 
marsh and sea? Would a famous man have 
been left in peace day after day to live his 
own life and think his own thoughts, with 
no more importunate neighbor than old 
Marm Hawkins, with her hobbling step and 
quavering voice? Uncle Bobby did not know 
he was a poet. He did not know that the 
deep content in which he habitually dwelt 
was something rare in this restless world. 
He did not know that the smell of the salt 
air was more delicious to him than to others, 
that the country-side was fairer, the sea wider, 
the old lobster- houses and fishing - smacks 
prettier in his eyes than in the eyes of his 
neighbors. He often looked wistfully down 
the vista of the years to the distant past, and 
he fancied it fairer than the present. But 
then he had the past too, as a part of the 
poem of life. Down that dim vista shone 
one sweet girlish face; one sweet girlish voice 
echoed low and clear. More than forty years 
ago that voice had been huslied, that face had 
been shut away from the sun, yet death could 
not complete his conquest over gentle Annie 
Wells so long as her old lover lived. Uncle 
Bobby was a bachelor, but he did not feel in 
the least like one. Was there not belonging 
to him the sweetest woman the world had 
ever seen? What had he in common with 
those loveless beings who grow old and 
cranky in the pride of celibacy? Uncle 
Bobby, for his part, had no patience with old 
bachelors. There was a certain little poem 
which Uncle Bobby wore always about him. 
With his own hands he had sewed the silk 
pocket in which it reposed. The stitches 
were wonderfully small and even, consider- 
ing the big fingers that set them. 

It was a poem which Annie had cut out 
of a newspaper and given him a little while 
before she died. These are the words: 


*‘Lean closer, darling, I must speak 
So very, very low; 
Lean closer, till 1 touch your cheek, 
And feel your tears that flow. 
“Lean closer, dear, for I must try, 
Though it should break my heart, 
To say the cruel word good-by, 
Ere you and I do part 
“Yet hush! My darling, heard you not 
An echo faint and far, 
From fairer futures halt forgot 
Beyond the evening star? 
* Beyond the wondrous evening star, 
Where all is joy and peace; 
"Tis there good-byes are faint and far, 
Where welcomes never cease.” 


A poor little poem enough, but the one 
poem in the world for Uncle Bobby. And 
years ago he had wedded these verses to 
music, and words and music had blended 
into something so very comforting to him 
that he had written them out and had had 
them published. But when his cousin Mary 
Anne sang the song to him, in her well- 
meaning but inadequate treble, he had ex- 
perienced a sudden horror of what he had 
done, of the rough treatment this precious 
flower of his love would have to bear, and 
he had withdrawn the little edition, and that 
was the end of his musical career. Only ten 
copies had been sold, and he hoped they 
might soon be lost. 

The music sometimes haunted him, but 
to-day it was far from his thoughts. His 
mood was purely contemplative. Nota sin- 
gle long-drawn breath of the brimming creek 
escaped him, not a motion of the tall marsh- 
grass standing shoulder-high in the pulsa- 
ting tide. He watched, with quiet amuse- 
ment, the elaborate twistings and windings 
of an eel among the sea-weed, the business- 
like preoccupation of a wicked old crab in 
the muddy bottom below, and when a soft- 
breasted sea-swallow alighted on the stern of 
the boat an indescribable look of tenderness 
came into Uncle Bobby’s blue eyes, and he 
sat motionless until the light-winged visitant 
had departed. The ‘‘yacht” had turned 
with the tide, and was drifting homeward, 
guided only by an occasional dip of the right 
oar or the left. 

As she touched the beach Uncle Bobby 
planted his big waders in the water, and went 
splashing up the shore, hauling the boat up 
beyond high-water mark, where he dropped a 
miniature anchor inthe sand. Then he made 
everything ship-shape in the tidy little craft, 
which was perhaps the best beloved of his sea- 
side cronies. He unscrewed the revolving 
seat, which he had ingeniously made out of 
the skeleton top of an old music - stool. 
‘**That’s so that I can have the game handy 
if they fly the wrong way,” he would ex- 
plain; adding, confidentially, ‘‘Game are so 
flighty!” 

n the stern of the “yacht” was a snug 
little locker, where he stowed away his car- 
tridges end his tobacco caddy, and where a 
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brandy flask and a box of crackers lay in 
wait against possible fogs. Here was also 
a small tin box, which was usually well stock- 
ed with checkerberry lozenges; his ‘‘ bon- 
bonni¢ére ” he called it, with a grand flourish, 
when he offered it to lady passengers. The 
**yacht” was too small for the accommoda- 
tion of more than one passenger, but when 
Uncle Bobby was socially inclined he would 
organize a little fleet, and, with his own boat 
as flag-ship, would escort a picked party from 
the boarding-house up the creek; or, if the 
day was exceptionally calm, they would put 
boldly out to sea, and make for Great Isle, a 
couple of miles to the northward. No one 
else could get up such a party at Pleasant 
Point, for no one else could wheedle the 
fishermen into cleaning up their boats and 
letting them out. It was a treat to see Uncle 
Bobby deal with the cantankerous owner of a 
jolly little ‘‘cat.” He would saunter up to 
the water’s edge just as the man was trying 
to think of a new “cuss word” for an ugly 
wind which twisted the ropes out of his 
hands as he was trying to make things fast. 

“ Good-morning, Mr. Kimball,” Uncle Bob- 
by would shout at the top of his voice. “The 
mosquitoes seem to be plaguing you!” 

“Mr. Kimball,” otherwise known as “ Pick- 
erel Pete,” would look up with a wintry grin, 
and shout back, ‘‘ At it again, Uncle Bobby?” 
Upon which Uncle Bobby would wade out 
through the foam-flecked shallows and lend 
a hand. 

‘*Well- mannered little craft that,” he 
would say, giving a neat twist to a rebellious 
rope. ‘‘I’ve got a friend that would give a 
dollar to take her out some morning.” 

‘* Prettiest cat-boat on the beach,” would 
be the next observation, as the two, having 
subjugated the rigging, tramped heavily in 
their wet boots across the sand. ‘‘I say, 
Mr. Kimball, you’re a good judge of the 
weather. Think this kind of thing’s going 
to last?” 

‘‘Last? Bless you, no! It’s only a fair- 
weather breeze. We shall have a mill-pond 
outside by to-morrow morning. What caper 
have you got on hand for to-morrow?” 

**Oh, nothing but a little picnic, if we can 
get hold of the boats. Don’t s’pose, now, 
you'd spare yours, Mr. Kimball?” 

** Yes, you do, Uncle Bobby. You s’pose 
I'd be jest fool enough to let your fine stuck- 
up city friends have her. You're countin’ 
on’t, sure’s a gun.” 

‘* Well, I’m much obliged to you, Mr. Kim- 
ball. I always thought you were the most 
accommodating man on the shore. We 
shall start about eight o’clock. And, I say, 
captain,” as the fisherman beat a retreat into 
his own cottage, ‘‘don’t forget to send along 
the mosquito netting. They’re pretty thick 
between this and Great Isle.” 

But if Uncle Bobby enjoyed an occasional 
junketing, he liked better still, for the most 
part, to ‘‘ gang his ain gait.”” And he never 
felt better satisfied with the way his time had 
been passed than when he had spent a morn- 
ing up the creek, with his ‘‘ yacht” and his 
gun forcompany. To-day he knew that Mrs. 
Jenkins had been preparing one of her clam 
chowders, which to~Uncle Bobby’s palate 
amply represented sotip_and fish, solids and 
sweets, There wasatime when Uncle Bobby 
aspired to champagne and French cookery 
to his dinner, before he really knew his own 
tastes and needs. That was long ago, when 
he thought he must have Italian opera, 
though he never should hear again the deep 
barytone of the surf or the twitter of .the 
sea-swallow; when he fancied he must own 
richly framed oil-paintings, over which no 
changing lights nor brooding shadows ever 
swept. He had not heard so much as a con- 
cert now for several years, and all his pic- 
tures save one had been sold. That one was 
a chromo which he had picked up at auction 
for a dollar and a half, frame and all. The 
chromo had done for him a service which, 
as all are agreed, lies outside the province of 
art. It had taught him a moral lesson. 

It came about in this wise, long before 
the Pleasant Point days: Uncle Bobby had 
been speculating rather wildly. He had an 
im pression that riches were power. He did not 
know precisely how he should use such power 
if he had it, but he thought he should like to 
have a try at it. The child who chases a will- 
o’-the-wisp till he is knee-deep in a swamp 
does not know what he wants of it. It is 
bright, and it dances away from him. There- 
fore he wants it. And Uncle Bobby, who 
was in very comfortableecircumstances, who 
had not a chick nor a child to give his money 
to, nor any definite purpose for it whatever, 
had a notion that he wanted to be rich. So 
he risked everything on a ‘‘big venture,” 
and when that failed, he sold his horses and 
sent his pianoand his pictures to auction. He 
happened in on the day of the sale, and was 
strongly tempted to bid high on his own pos- 
sessions. Then his eye fell upon the chromo. 
It represented a man standing on the brink 
of a stream fishing. He had hooked a huge 
fellow whose weight was breaking the rod. 
In his agitation he had upset a basket, out of 
which poured a stream of little fishes, joy- 
fully wriggling back into the water. His hat 
had blown off, and was floating down stream; 
his coat was bursting out under the arms; and 
in his flushed face and staring eyes was all 
the excitement of the gambler who has staked 
everything on a losing game. Uncle Bobby 
gazed fascinated at the picture, and when 
it was put up for sale he was the only bid- 
der, and he got it cheap. 

This happened in New York, whither he 
had drifted in his quest after wealth and 


fame, and in that human wilderness he lived 
the life of a hermit for many years—years 
of dull routine—sometimes in the employ of 
a fickle government, sometimes in no employ 
at all. Occasionally when he signed his 
name he was reminded of all the prosperous, 
well-to-do Pratts who had been content to 
lead reasonable lives in his native town of 
Dunbridge. But among them all there was 
no tie strong enough to draw him back to 
them. The most genial of men in prosperity, 
he felt a shrinking from old associations, now 
that he had made a failure of the game of 
life. He could still crack a joke with his 
landlady or the bootblack, he could still toss 
a coin from his scanty store to cheer a beg- 
gar, but, for his own part, he was a hermit 
in a wilderness, in that waste of brick walls 
and smoky air, which is so much drearier 
than nature’s wilderness, 

There came a time when Uncle Bobby fell 
ill, and had to keep his bed. As he lay there, 
passing in review the twenty cheerless years 
since he had had anything in particular to 
live for, he rather wondered that he did not 
wish to die. His chief diversion in the lone- 
ly days of his convalescence was the con- 
templation of the old chromo which hung on 
his chamber wall. He thought he had learn- 
ed its lesson pretty well. He had resisted 
the temptation to speculate with the small 
sum saved from the wreck of his fortunes, 
though it scarcely yielded him his board 
and lodging. In those days of slowly re- 
turning health he took a grim pleasure in 
looking at the desperate fisherman on the 
bank. That wretched gambler was clearly 
losing his foothold on the very ground be- 
neath him, and vas slipping down into the 
stream. He at least, Robert Pratt, had kept 
his head above water. 

One morning his reflections took another 
turn. What good sport it used to be to go 
fishing! How many years it was since he 
had had any sport at all! And, with a rush 
of memory, the old days of his youth came 
back to him, when he used to go “down 
East” for a summer holiday. The more he 
thought about it the more his thoughts clung 
to the old memories, the more ardently he 
longed for the old delights. 

Ten days from that time Uncle Bobby 
came, a travel-stained pilgrim, to Pleasant 
Point—travel-stained from the long and wea- 
ry journey of life. 

Human things had changed a good deal 
at Pleasant Point. The few straggling fish- 
ermen’s huts had given place to a collection 
of tidy green and white cottages, a flourish- 
ing boarding-house had sprung up, where 
sportsmen, with their wives and daughters, 
were wont to congregate in the ‘shooting 
months.” The ‘‘Old Shanty” up the creek, 
where young Bob Pratt and his boon com- 
panions had many a time gone to camp out, 
had disappeared to the last shingle. 

Robert Pratt, grown old in mind and body 
since those days, rowed up the creek, and 
landed at the foot of the little bluff where 
the Old Shanty once stood. He wore his 
city clothes and smoked a cigar. He looked 
out across the creek and the tongue of land 
built up with cottages, and there over beyond 
was his old friend the ocean. 

Mrs. Sol Jenkins was a famous cook, and 
just the kindest woman in the world, or so 

Jncle Bobby said. It was really surprising 
how many of the kindest and smartest peo- 
ple in the world Uncle Bobby discovered at 
Pleasant Point. The side of folks that was 
turned toward Uncle Bobby always blos- 
somed and bloomed, as plants do to the sun. 

Now on the day when Uncle Bobby drifted 
up the creek and back again—but then he 
did that on so many days—well, on the day 
when the sea-swallow twittered its little lay 
on the stern of his boat (that too must have 
happened before), there was a new arrival 
at the boarding-house, a handsome, stately 
woman, attended by a retinue of friends; 
and by the time Uncle Bobby had made fast 
the ‘‘ yacht” on the beach behind the village, 
and was strolling homeward in the well- 
founded hope of a clam chowder, the rumor 
had gone abroad that the new arrival was no 
other than Kate Alton, the great contralto 
singer, whose fame had reached even Plea- 
sant Point. There was a flutter of excitement 
throughout the little community, for Miss 
Alton’s good nature was as well known and 
almost as phenomenal as her voice. Yet 
Uncle Bobby, who had seen something of 
prime donne in his day, hardly thought it 
likely that she would sing, and after supper 
he betook himself with his pipe to Marm 
Hawkins’s for a quiet smoke. Enele Bobby 
liked to sit out-of-doors in the pleasant Au- 
gust evenings; but then Marm Hawkins liked 
his company in her stuffy little sitting-room, 
and without thinking much about the mat- 
ter Uncle Bobby found it about as natural to 
indulge his old neighbor's whims as his own. 
So there he sat, enveloped in a cloud of to- 
bacco smoke, discussing the weather and the 
vagaries of the deep-sea fish, when a messen- 
ger came tosummon him to Ormsby’s. Miss 
Alton had consented to sing. 

‘* Has she sung anything yet?” asked Uncle 
Bobby. 

‘*No, I guess not. She seemed to be un- 
furling her mainsail when I came away. It 
takes them big craft some time to get under 
way.” 

But as they approached Ormsby’s a superb 
voice came sweeping out into the twilight. 
Uncle Bobby stopped to listen, while his com- 
panion trudged on ahead. The music rose 
and fell, like the very bosom of the deep, and 
a hot flush burned on Uncle Bobby’s cheek. 
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*‘By Jove, but she can sing!” he muttered 
to himself as the song ended, and he hurried 
forward. 

As he came up the piazza steps he saw 
that there was bright lamp. light and a crowd 
of people in the parlor. Outside the air was 
sweet and cool, and the darkness was already 
creeping over the waters. Uncle Bobby sat 
himself down in a chair close to one of the 
open parlor windows. 

Presently a hush fell upon the company, 
and a clear voice said, ‘‘ Now I am going to 
sing for you my favorite song.” 

A strangely familiar chord was struck, 
melting then away into a plaintive succession 
of notes. Uncle Bobby took his pipe from 
his mouth, and started forward with an intent, 
wondering look in his face. The quiet pre 
lude ceased, and there was an instant’s pause. 
Then the voice of the great singer murmured 
rather than sang, 

“Lean closer, darling, I must speak 
So very, very low.” 

The simple words floated out on the music 
with a thrilling pathos that was almost too 
poignantly sweet to bear. Within the room 
there were glistening eyes and trembling lips, 
while the white head outside sank forward, 
till the light from the parlor window fel! 
upon it like a halo. The music was singu- 
larly beautiful. In that hour Uncle Bobby 
felt it, though he almost forgot that it was 
his own. 

Then came the change in the harmony— 
that change which had made his heart beat 
high when first it dawned in his brain. The 
noble voice rose to its full volume, and rang 
forth on the words, 

* Beyond the wondrous evening star,” 
melting back into a vibrating sweetness with 
the last line: 

“Where welcomes never cease, 


For an instant after the final chord died 
away the listeners seemed to be holding their 
breath. Then there was a burst of applause. 
When it ceased, Uncle Bobby heard the 
singer answering questions. He wished she 
would not put that voice of hers to such a 
prosaic use as talking. He drew back in his 
chair that he might not be seen from within 

**T don’t know anything about the com- 
poser but his name,” Miss Alton was saying. 
“IT only know that if it had not been for 
that song, I might never have found out that 
I had a voice.” 

‘* But where did you get the piece?” asked 
a summer boarder, 

**T found it among some old music of my 
mother’s. I came across it one day when I 
was a young girl, and I fell in love with it 
It took me a long time to learn the accom- 
paniment, the harmony is so unusual, but 
when I had learned it I was constantly sirg 
ing it, and one day a musician in the neigh 
borhood overheard me, and he came in and 
talked to me about my voice.” 

**Won’t you sing it again?” 
begged. 

Miss Alton laughed. ‘‘I thought you 
would ask me to,” she said. ‘‘I never yet 
sang it to an audience that I did not have a 
recail, and I always repeat the song, because 
I know that is what they want.” 

And then she sang it again, and it sound- 
ed even more beautiful than before. Uncle 
Bobby looked forth across the sea to where a 
golden planet shone out, and a sudden calm 
fell upon him, as though he had known all 
along how beautiful his music was, and as 
though it really made no very great differ 
ence that others had found it out, since it 
was good music either way. Again the ap 
plause was sounding in his ears, and now 
Uncle Bobby’s mind had wandered from the 
music to the star that was burning clearer ev- 
ery moment. Suddenly he heard his name. 

** Yes,” Miss Alton had been saying, ‘‘ the 
publisher is dead, and I have never been able 
to find out anything about Robert Kingsbury 
Pratt. Iam afraid he is dead too.” 

Here other voices took up the name: 

“Robert Kingsbury Pratt! Why, Uncle 
Bobby’s middle name begins with a K!” 
And cries of ‘‘ Uncle Bobby! Uncle Bobby! 
Where’s Uncle Bobby?” rose on every hand 

Then Uncle Bobby got up from his chair, 
and stole noiselessly across the piazza, and 
out under the pine-trees to the white beach, 
where he paced up and down in the starlight. 
For hours he paced there, smoking his pipe 
out several times. 

The next day, as Uncle Bobby walked 
across the Point to the shore of the creek, 
where his boat was moored, he had many 
questions to answer about that song. He 
agreed that there was a curious coincidence 
in the names, but when pressed to tell his 
middle name, he gravely said it was Ketchum. 
Then he pushed the ‘‘ yacht” off the beach 
and disappeared up the creek for an all-day 
trip. 
The people of Pleasant Point never found 
out whether Uncle Bobby really knew any 
thing about the song that had so enchanted 
them, and after a while they forgot it. But 
Miss Alton seemed to have lost her heart to 
Pleasant Point, and she used often to come 
down for a week in the summer. She said 
it was so restful. In the course of time she 
had many a checkerberry lozenge out of 
Uncle Bobby’s ‘‘bonbonniére,” and some- 
times, as they rowed home in the early twi- 
light, a wonderful contralto voice might be 
heard across the quiet waters of the creek. 

When the evening star shone out above 
Uncle Bobby’s head, Miss Alton used to 
think to herself that the weather-beaten old 
hat looked exactly like a laurel crown. 


some one 
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through her estimating her father-in-law 
by his sons. Her present condition was pre- 
cisely one which would have enlisted the 
sympathies of old Mr. and Mrs. Clare. Their 
hearts went out of them at a bound towards 
extreme cases, when the subtle mental trou- 
bles of the less desperate among mankind fail- 
ed to win their interest or regard. In jump- 
ing at Publicans and Sinners they would for- 
get that a word might be said for the wor- 
ries of Scribes and Pharisees; and this defect 
or limitation might have recommended their 
own daughter-in-law to them at this moment 
as a fairly choice sort of lost person for their 
love. 

Thereupon she began to plod back along 
the road by which she had come not alto- 
gether full of hope, but full of a conviction 
that a crisis in her life was approaching. No 
crisis, apparently, had come; and there was 
nothing left for her to do but to continue for 
the remainder of the winter upon that starve- 
acre farm. She did, indeed, take sufficient 
interest in herself to throw up her veil on 
this return journey, as if to let the world see 
that she could at least exhibit a face such as 
Mercy Chant could not show. But it was 
done with a sorry shake of the head. ‘‘ It is 
nothing—it is nothing!” she said. ‘‘ Nobody 
loves it; nobody sees it. Who cares about 
the looks of a castaway like me?” 

Her journey back was rather a meander 
than a march. It had no sprightliness, no 
purpose; only a tendency. Along the tedi- 
ous length of Benvil Lane she began to grow 
tired, and she leant upon gates and paused 
by milestones. 

She did not enter any house till, at the sev- 
enth or eighth mile, she descended the steep 
long bill below which lay the village or 
townlet of Evershed, where in the morning 
she had breakfasted with such contrasting 
expectations. The cottage by the church, in 
which she again sat down, was almost the 
first at that end of the village, and while 
the woman fetched her some milk from the 
pantry, Tess, looking down the street, per- 
ceived that the place seemed quite deserted. 

‘The people are gone to afternoon service, 
I suppose?” she said. 

“No, my dear,” said the old woman. “’Tis 
too soon for that; the bells hain’t strook out 
yet. They be all gone to hear the preaching 
in Spring Barn. A ranter preaches there be- 
tween the services—a excellent, fiery, Chris- 
tian man, they say. But, Lord, I don’t go 
to hear ’n! What comes in the regular way 
over the pulpit is hot enough for I.” 

Tess soon went onward into the village, 
her footsteps echoing against the houses as 
though it were a place of the dead. Nearing 
the central part, her echoes were intruded on 
by other sounds; and seeing the barn before 
her, she guessed these to be the utterances of 
the preacher. 

His voice became so distinct in the still 
clear air that she could soon catch his sen- 
tences, though she was on the closed side of 
the barn. The sermon, as might be expect- 
ed, was characterized by enthusiasm —on 
justification by faith, as expounded in the 
theology of St. Paul. This fixed idea of the 
rhapsodist was delivered with animated elo- 
quence, in a manner entirely declamatory, 
for he had plainly no skill as a dialectician. 
Although Tess had not heard the beginnin 
of the address, she learnt what the text ha 
been from its constant iteration: 

*O foolish Galatians, who hath bewitched 
you, that ye should not obey the truth, before 
whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been evidently set 
Sorth, crucified among you?” 

Tess was all the more interested, as she 
stood listening behind, in finding that the 
preacher’s doctrine was a vehement form of 
the views of Angel's father, and her interest 
intensified when the speaker began to detail 
his own spiritual experiences of how he had 
come by those views. He had, he said, been 
the greatest of sinners. He had scoffed; he 
had wantonly associated with the reckless 
and the lewd. Buta day of awakening had 
come, and, in a human sense, it had been 
brought about mainly by the influence of a 
certain clergyman, whom he had at first 
grossly insulted, but whose parting words 
had sunk into his heart, and had remained 
there, till by the grace of Heaven they had 
worked this change in him, and made him 
what they saw him. 

Tess, her face fixed in painful suspense, 
came round to the front of the barn, and 
passed before it. The low winter sun shone 
directly upon the great double-doored en- 
trance on this side, one of the doors being 
open, so that the rays stretched far in over 
the threshing-floor to the preacher and his 
audience, all snugly sheltered from the north- 
ern breeze. The listeners were entirely vil- 
lagers, But her attention was given to the 
central figure, who stood upon some sacks of 
corn, facing the people and the door. The 
three-o’clock sun shone{Sfull upon him, and 
the strange enervating conviction which had 
been gaining ground in Tess ever since she 
had heard his words distinctly was at last 
established as a fact indeed. The preacher 
was Alec D’Urberville. 


BOOK FIFTH. 


THE CONVERT. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


Tri this moment she had never seen or 
heard from D’Urberville since her departure 
from Trantridge. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 


The rencounter came at a heavy moment, 
which of all moments was calculated to per- 
mit its impact with the least emotional shock. 
But such was the influence of unreasoning 
memory that, though he stood there openly 
and palpably a converted man, who was sor- 
rowing for his past irregularities, a sense of 
fear overcame her, paralyzing her movement 
80 that she neither retreated nor advanced. 

To think of what emanated from that 
countenance when she saw it last, and to be- 
hold it now! 

There was the same handsome unpleasant- 
ness of mien, but now he wore dark, neatly 
trimmed, old-fashioned whiskers, the sable 
mustache having disappeared, and his dress 
was half clerical—a modification which had 
changed his expression sufficiently to abstract 
the dandyism from his features, and to hin- 
der for a second her belief in his identity. 

To Tess’s sense there was, just at first, a 
ghastly dizarrerie, a grim incongruity, in the 
march of these solemn words of Scripture 
out of such a mouth. This too familiar in- 
tonation, less than four years earlier, had 
brought to her ears expressions of such di- 
vergent purpose that her heart became quite 
sick at the mere irony of the contrast. Yet 
he was in earnest, unmistakably. 

The lineaments, as such, seemed to com- 
plain. They had been diverted from their 
hereditary connotation to signify impressions 
for which nature did not intend them. Strange 
that their very elevation was a misapplication, 
that to raise seemed to falsify! 

Yet could it be so? Was she not wrong in 
this? She would admit the ungenerous sen- 
timent no longer. D’Urberville was not the 
first wicked man who had turned away from 
his wickedness to save his soul alive, and 
why should she deem it unnatural in him? 
It was but the usage of thought which had 
been jarred in her at hearing good new words 
in bad old notes. The greater the sinner, 
the greater the saint; it was not necessary to 
dive far into Christian history to discover 
that. 

Such impressions as these moved her 
vaguely,and without strict definitiveness. As 
soon as the nerveless pause of her surprise 
would allow her to stir, her impulse was to 
pass on out of his sight. He had obviously 
not discerned her yet in her position against 
the sun. But the moment that she moved 
again he recognized her. 

The effect upon her old lover was electric, 
far stronger than the effect of his presence 
upon her. His fire, the tumultuous ring of 
his eloquence, seemed to go out of him, his 
heart to become dead as a stone. His lip 
struggled and trembled under the words that 
lay upon it; but deliver them it could not as 
long as she faced him. His eyes, after their 
first glance upon her face, hung determined- 
ly in every other direction but hers, but came 
back in a desperate leap every few seconds. 
This paralysis lasted, however, but a short 
time; for Tess’s energies returned with the 
atrophy of his, and she walked as fast as she 
could do past the barn and onward. 

She went on without turning her head. 
Her back seemed to be endowed with a sen- 
sitiveness to ocular beams—even her clothing 
—so alive was she to a fancied gaze which 
might be resting upon her from the outside 
of that barn. All the way along to this point 
her heart had been heavy with an inactive 
sorrow; now there was a change in the qual- 
ity of its trouble. That hunger for affection 
too long withheld was for the time displaced 
by an almost physical sense of an implacable 
past which still engirdled her. It intensified 
her consciousness of error to a practical de- 
spair; the break of continuity between her 
past and present existence, which she had 
hoped for, had not, after all, taken place. 
By-gones would never be complete by-gones 
till she was a by-gone herself. 

Thus absorbed, she recrossed the northern 
halfof Long Ash Lane atright angles,and pres- 
ently saw before her the road ascending white- 
ly to the upland along whose margin the re- 
mainder of her journey lay. Its dry, pale sur- 
face stretched mercilessly onward, unbroken 
by a single figure, vehicle, or mark, save some 
occasional horse-droppings which dotted its 
cold aridity here and there. While slowly 
breasting this ascent Tess became conscious 
of footsteps behind her, and turning quickly, 
she saw approaching a well-dressed form in 
the guise of a minister. A moment disclosed 
the late preacher therein—the one personage 
in all the world she wished not to encounter 
again on this side of the grave. 

There was not much time, however, for 
thought or elusion, and she yielded as calmly 
as she could to the necessity of letting him 
overtake her. She saw that he was excited 
less by the speed of his walk than by the 
feelings within him. 

‘*Tess!” he said. 

She slackened speed without looking round. 

‘*Tess!” he repeated. ‘‘It is 1—Alec!” 

She then looked back at him, and he came 
up. ‘1 see it is,” she answered, coldly, but« 
trembling. 

“* Well—is that all? Iheard you had gone 
away, nobody knew where. cox do you 
wonder why I have followed you?” 

‘*I do, rather; and I would that you had 
not, with all my heart!” 

‘** Yes, you may well say it,” he returned, 
gravely, as they moved onward together, she 
with unwilling hesitation. ‘‘ But don’t mis- 
take me; and I ask this because you may 
have been led to do so in noticing—if you 

did notice it—how your sudden appearance 
unnerved me down there. It was but a 
momentary spasm; and considering what 





you had been to me, it was natural enough. 
But Heaven helped me through it, and im- 
mediately afterward I felt that, of all persons 
in the world whom it was my duty and de- 
sire to save from the wrath to come, the wo- 
man whom I had so grievously wronged was 
that person. I have come with that sole 
purpose in view; nothing more.” 

There was the smallest vein of scorn in 
her words of rejoinder: ‘‘ Have you saved 
yourself? Charity begins at home, they say.” 

‘‘T have done nothing!” said he, impetu- 
ously. ‘* Heaven, as I have been telling my 
hearers, has done all. No amount of con- 
tempt that you can pour upon me, Tess, will 
equal what I have poured upon myself—the 
old Adam of my former years, But I can 
tell you the means by which my conversion 
was brought about, and I hope you will be 
interested enough in me to listen. Have you 
ever heard the name of the parson of Em- 
minster? You must have done so—old Mr. 
Clare; one of the most earnest of his school; 
one of the few intense men left in the Church; 
not so intense as the extreme wing of Chris- 
tian believers to which I belong, but quite 
an exception among the Established clergy, 
the younger of whom are gradually attenu- 
ating the true doctrines by their sophistries, 
till they are but the shadow of what they 
were. He is one who, I firmly believe, has 
been the humble means of saving more souls 
in this country than any other man you can 
name. You have heard of him?” 

‘*T have,” she said. 

‘‘He came to Trantridge two or three 
years ago to preach on behalf of some mis- 
sionary society, and I, wretched youth that I 
was, insulted him when, in his disinterested- 
ness, he tried to reason with me and show 
me the way. He did not resent my conduct; 
he simply said that some day I should re- 
ceive the first-fruits of the Spirit; that those 
who came to scoff sometimes remained to 
pray. There was a strange magic in his 
words. They sank into my mind, though I 
did not know it at the time, nor did he; and 
by degrees I was brought to the light. Since 
then my one desire has been to hand on the 
good news to others, and that is what I was 
trying to do to-day, though it is only lately 
that I have preached hereabout. The first 
months of my ministry have been spent in the 
north of England, among strangers, where 
I preferred to make my earliest clumsy at- 
tempts, so as to acquire courage before un- 
dergoing that severest of all tests of one’s 
sincerity, addressing those who have known 
one, and have been one’s companions in the 
days of darkness. If you could only know, 
Tess, the sense of security, the certainty, you 
would, I am sure—” 

“Don’t go on with it!” she cried, passion- 
ately, as she turned away from him to a stile 
by the way-side, on which she bowed her face. 
‘*T can’t believe in such sudden things! I feel 
indignant with you for talking to me like 
this, when you know—when you know what 
harm you've done me! You, and those like 
you, take your fill of pleasure on earth by 
making the life of such as me bitter and 
black with sorrow; and then it is a fine thing, 
when you have had enough of that, to thin 
of securing your pleasure in heaven by be- 
coming converted, Outuponsuch! I don’t 
believe in you. I hate it!” 

“Tess,” he insisted, ‘‘don’t speak so! It 
came to me like a shining light! And you 
don’t believe me? What don’t you believe?” 

‘** Your conversion.” 

“Why?” 

She dropped her voice. ‘‘ Because a bet- 
ter man than you does not believe in such.” 

‘*What a woman’s reason! Who is this 
better man?” 

“‘T cannot tell you.” 

‘* Well,” he declared, a resentment beneath 
his words seeming ready to spring out at a 
moment’s notice, ‘God forbid that I should 
say I am a good man; and you know I don’t 
say any such thing. Iam new to goodness, 
truly; but new-comers see farthest sume- 
times.” 

‘* Yes,” she replied, sadly. ‘‘But I can- 
not believe in your conversion to a new 
spirit. Such flashes as you feel, Alec, I fear, 
don’t last.” 

Thus speaking, she turned from the stile 
over which she had been leaning, and faced 
him; whereupon his eyes, falling accident- 
ally upon the familiar countenance and form, 
remained contemplating her. The inferior 
man was certainly quiet in him now; but it 
was surely not extracted, nor even entirely 
subdued. 

“Don’t look at me like that!” he said, 
abruptly. 

Tess, who had been quite unconscious of 
her action and mien, instantly withdrew the 
large dark gaze of her eyes, stammering, with 
a flush, ‘‘I beg your pardon.” And there was 
revived in her the wretched sentiment which 
had often come to her before, that in inhabit- 
ing the fleshy tabernacle with which nature 
had endowed her she was somehow doing 
wrong. 

‘‘No, no. Don’t beg my pardon. But 
since you wear a veil to hide your good 
looks, why don’t you keep it down?” 

She pulled down the veil, saying, hastily, 
“Tt was to keep off the wind.” 

‘It may seem harsh and imperious of me 
to dictate like this,” he went on. ‘‘ But it is 
better that I should not look too often on 
you. It might be dangerous for both.” 

“‘$-sh!” said Tess. 

“Well, women’s faces have had too much 
power over me already for me not to fear 
them. An evangelist has nothing to do with 
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such as that; and it reminds me of the old 
times that I would forget.” 

After this their conversation dwindled to 
a cursory remark now and then as they 
rambled onward, Tess inwardly wondering 
how far he was going with her, and not lik- 
ing to send him back by positive mandate. 
Frequently when they came to a gate or stile 
they ieone: painted thereon in red letters some 
text of Scripture, and she asked him if he 
knew who had been at the pains to blazon 
these announcements. He told her that the 
man was employed by himself and others 
who were working with him in that district, 
to paint these reminders, that no means might 
be left untried which might move the hearts 
of a wicked world. 

At length the road touched the spot call- 
ed ‘‘Cross-in-Hand.” Of all spots on this 
bleached and desolate upland this was the 
most forlorn. It was so far removed from 
the charm which is sought in landscape by 
artists and view-seekers as to reach a new 
kind of beauty, a negative beauty of tragical 
blankness. The place took its pame from a 
stone pillar which stood there, a strange rude 
monolith, from a stratum unknown in any 
local quarry, on which was rudely carved a 
human hand. Differing accounts were given 
of its history and purport. Some authorities 
stated that a devotional cross had once formed 
the complete erection there, of which the 
present relic was but the stump; others that 
the stone as it stood was entire, and that it 
had been placed there to mark a boundary 
or a place of meeting. Anyhow, whatever 
the origin of the'relic, there was and is some- 
thing sinister, or solemn, according to mood, 
in the scene amid which it stand» —some- 
thing tending to impress the most phlegmat- 
ic passer-by. 

“I think I must leave you now,” he remark- 
ed, as they drew near to this place. ‘I have 
to preach at Abbot’s Cernel at six this even- 
ing, and = | way lies across to the right from 
here. And you upset me somewhat, too, 
Tessy. I cannot, will not, say why. I must 
go away and get strength. ... How is it that 
you speak so rgoae| now? Who has taught 
you such good English?” 

‘*T have learnt things in my troubles,” she 
said, evasively. 

‘* Well, you will see me again.” 

‘“No,” she replied. ‘‘ Do not again come 
near me!” 

‘“‘T will think. But before we part, come 
here.” He stepped up to the pillar. ‘‘This 
was once a Holy Cross, Relics are not in my 
creed; but I fear you at moments—far more 
than you need fear me; and to lessen my 
fear, put your hand upon that stone hand, 
and swear that you will never tempt me—by 
your charms or ways.” 

**Good heavens! how can you ask what is 
so unnecessary? All that is furthest from 
my thought!” 

‘* Yes, but swear it, swear it!” he pleaded. 

Tess, half frightened, gave way to his im- 
portunity, placed her hand upon the stone 
and swore, 

‘‘IT am sorry you are not a believer in the 
full sense,” he continued— ‘“‘that an un- 
believer has got hold of you and unsettled 
your mind. Butno more now. At home at 
least I can pray for you; and I will; and who 
knows what may not happen? Good—good- 
by!” 


He turned to a gap in the hedge, and with- 
out letting his eyes again rest upon her, leapt 
over, and struck out acrosg the down in the 
direction of Abbot’s Cernel. As he walked 
his pace showed perturbation, and by-and- 
by, as if instigated by a bracing thought, he 
drew from his pocket a small Bible, between 
the leaves of which was folded a letter, worn 
and soiled,as from much re-reading. D’Urber- 
ville opened the letter. It was dated several 
months before this time, and was signed by 
Parson Clare. 

The letter began by expressing the writer's 
unfeigned joy at D’Urberville’s conversion, 
and thanked him for his kindness in com- 
municating with the parson on the subject. 
It expressed Mr. Clare's warm assurance of 
forgiveness for D’Urberville’s former con- 
duct, and his interest in the young man’s 
plans for the future. He, Mr. Clare, would 
much have liked to see D’Urberville in the 
Church to whose ministry he had devoted so 
many years of his own life, and would have 
helped him to enter a theological college to 
that end; but since his correspondent had not 
cared to do this,on account of the delay it 
would have entailed, he was not the man to 
insist upon its paramount importance. Every 
man must work as he could best work, and 
in the method towards which he felt im- 
pelled by the spirit. 

D’Urberville read and re-read this letter, 
and seemed to fortify himself thereby. He 
also read some passages from his Bible as he 
walked; till his face assumed a calm, and ap- 

arently the image of Tess no longer troubled 
his mind. 

She meanwhile had kept along the edge of 
the hill by which lay her nearest way home. 
Within the distance of a mile she met a soli- 
tary shepherd. 

“ What is the meaning of that old stone I 
have passed?” she asked of him. ‘‘ Was it 
ever a Holy Cross?” 

‘‘Cross—no; ‘twere not a cross! "Tis a 
thing of ill omen, miss. It was put up in 
wuld times by the relations of a malefactor 
who was tortured there by — hand 
to a post, and afterwards hung. he bones 
lie underneath. They say he sold his soul 
to the devil, and that he walks at times.” 

She felt the petite mort at the unexpected- 
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ly grewsome information, and left the solitary 
man behind her. It was dusk when she drew 
near to Flintcomb-Ash, and in the lane at the 
entrance to the hamlet she approached a girl 
and her lover without their observing her. 
They were talking no secrets, and the clear 
unconcerned voice of the young woman, in 
response to the warmer accents of the man, 
spread into the chilly air as the one soothing 
thing within the dusky horizon, full of a 
stagnant obscurity upon which nothing else 
intruded. For a moment the voices cheered 
the heart of Tess, till she reasoned that this 
interview had its origin, on one side or the 
other, in the same attraction which had been 
the prelude to her own tribulation. When 
she came close the girl turned serenely and 
recognized her, the young man walking off in 
embarrassment. The woman was Izz Huett, 
whose interest in Tess’s excursion immedi- 
ately superseded her own proceedings. Tess 
did not explain very clearly its results, and 
Izz, who was a girl] of tact, began to speak 
of her own little affair, a phase of which Tess 
had just witnessed. 

‘He is Amby Seedling, the chap who used 
to sometimes come and help at Talbothays,” 
she explained, indifferently. ‘‘ He actually 
inquired and found out that I had come here, 
and has followed me. He says he’s been in 
love wi’ me these two years. But I’ve hardly 
answered him.” 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

SEVERAL days had passed since her futile 
journey, and Tess was afield. The dry win- 
ter wind still blew, but a screen of thatched 
hurdles erected in the eye of the blast kept 
its force away from her. On this sheltered 
side was a turnip-slicing machine, whose 
bright biue hue of new paint seemed strange 
in the otherwise colorless scene. Opposite 
its front was a long mound or “‘ grave,” in 
which the roots had been preserved since 
early winter. Tess was standing at the un- 
covered end, chopping off with a billhook 
the fibres and earth from each root, and 
throwing it,after the operation,into the slicer. 
A man was turning the handle of the ma- 
chine, and from its trough came the newly 
cut swedes, the fresh smell of whose yellow 
chips was accompanied by the sounds of the 
snuffling wind, the smart swish of the slicing- 
blades, and the choppings of the hook in 
Tess’s leather-gloved hand. 

The wide acreage of blank agricultural 
brownness, apparent where the swedes lad 
been pulled, was beginning to be striped in 
wales of darker brown, gradually broaden- 
ing to ribands. Along the edge of each of 
these something crept upon ten legs, mov- 
ing without haste and without rest up and 
down the whole length of the field; eight 
of the legs being those of two horses, two 
those of the man, the plough going between 
them, turning up the cleared ground for a 
spring sowing. 

For hours nothing relieved the joyless 
monotony of things. Then, far beyond the 
ploughing teams, a black speck was seen. 

t had come from the corner of a fence, 
where there was a gap, and its tendency was 
up the incline towards the swede-cutters. 
From the proportions of a mere point it ad- 
vanced to the shape of a note of exclama- 
tion, and could soon be perceived to be a 
man in black, arriving from the direction of 
Flintcomb-Ash, The man at the slicer, hav- 
ing nothing else to do with his eyes, contin- 
ually observed the comer, but Tess, who was 
occupied, did not perceive him till he was 
quite near, when her companion directed 
her attention to his approach. 

It was not her hard taskmaster, Farmer 
Groby; it was one in a semi-clerical cos- 
tume, who now represented what had once 
been the careless Alec D’Urberville. He 
had evidently been hoping to find her there 
alone, and the sight of the grinder seemed 
to embarrass him. Not being caught in the 
midst of his preaching, there was less enthu- 
siasm about him now. A pale distress was 
already on Tess’s face, and she pulled her 
curtained hood further over it. _D’Urber- 
ville came up and said, quietly, ‘‘I want to 
speak to you, Tess.” 

‘* You have refused my last request,” said 
she—‘‘ not to come near me.” 

‘*Yes; but I have a good reason.” 

“© Well, tell it.” 

“Tt is more serious than you may think.” 
He glanced round to see if he were over- 
heard. They were at some distance from 
the man who turned the slicer; and the 
movement of the machine, too, sufficiently 
prevented Alec’s words reaching other ears. 
However, D’Urberville placed himself so as 
to screen Tess from the laborer, turning his 
back to the latter. ‘‘It is this,” he con- 
tinued, with impetuous gravity: ‘‘in think- 
ing of your soul and mine when we last 
met, I neglected to inquire as to your world- 
ly condition. You were well dressed, and I 
did not think of it. But I see now that it is 
hard—harder than it used to be when I— 
knew you—harder than you deserve. Per- 
haps a good deal of it is owing to me.” 

She did not answer, and there they stood, 
he watching her inquiringly, she, with bent 
head, her face completely screened by the 
hood, resuming her trimming of the swedes. 
By going on with her work she felt better 
able to keep him outside her emotions. 

“Tess,” he added, with a sigh that verged 
on a groan, ‘‘ yours was the very worst case I 
ever was concerned in. Wretch that I was 

to ruin that innocent life! The whole blame 
was mine—the whole blackness of the sin, 
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the awful, awful iniquity. You, too, the 
real blood of which I am but the imitation, 
what a blind — thing you were as to 
possibilities! I say in all earnestness that it 
is a sinful /shame for parents to bring up 
their girls in such dangerous ignorance of 
the gins and nets that the wicked may set 
for them, whether their motive be a good 
one or the result of simple indifference.” 

Tess still did no more than listen, throw- 
ing down one globular root and taking up 
another with automatic regularity, the pen- 
sive contour of the mere field woman alone 
marking her. 

‘* But it is not that I came to say,” D’Ur- 
berville went on. ‘‘My circumstances are 
these. I have lost my mother since you were 
at Trantridge, and the place is my own. 
But I intend to sell it, and devote myself to 
missionary work in Africa, either as an or- 
dained deacon or as an outside worker—I 
care very little which. Now, what I want to 
ask you is, will you put it in my power to do 
my duty—to make the only reparation I can 
make for the wrong I did you; that is, will 
you be my wife, and go with me?” 

‘* Oh, no, sir—no!” she said, quickly. 

‘*You will not? Why is that?” And as 
he asked the question a strange wretchedness, 
which was not entirely the wretchedness of 
thwarted duty, crossed D’Urberville’s face. 
It was unmistakably a symptom that some- 
thing of his old passion for her had been re- 
vived; duty and desire ran hand in hand. 
**Surely—” he began again, in more impas- 
sioned tones, and then looked round at the 
laborer who turned the slicer. 

Tess, too, felt that the argument could not 
be ended there. Informing the man that a 
friend had come to see her, with whom she 
wished to walk a little way, she moved off 
with D’Urberville across the zebra-striped 
field. When they reached the first newly 
ploughed section, he held out his hand to 
help her over it; but she stepped forward on 
the summits of the earth rolls as if she did 
not see him. 

‘*You will not marry me, Tess?” he re- 
peated, as soon as they were over the fur- 
rows. 

“*T cannot.” 

‘But why?” 

‘*] have no affection for you.” 

** But you would get to feel that in time, 
perhaps—as soon as you really could forgive 
me?” 

** Never! 
else.” 

The words seemed to stupefy him. ‘‘ You 
do?” he said. ‘‘Somebody else? But has 
not a sense of what is morally right and 
proper any weight with you?” 

‘** No, no, no—don’t say that!” 

‘** Anyhow, then, your love for this other 
man may be only a passing feeling which 
you will overcome—” 

‘* No—no; for....I have married him.” 

‘*Al!” he exclaimed; and he stopped dead 
and gazed at her. 

‘*] did not wish to tell—I did not mean 
to!” she went on, rapidly. ‘‘It is a secret 
here, or, at any rate, but dimly known. So 
will you, please will you keep from question- 
ing me? You must remember that we are 
now strangers.” 

‘*Strangers—are we? Strangers!” Fora 
moment a flash of his old irony marked his 
face; but he determinedly chastened it down. 
“Ts that man your husband?” he asked, me- 
chanically, denoting by a sign the laborer 
who turned the machine. 

‘*Do not ask what I do not wish to tell!” 
she begged, and, in the eagerness of her 
appeal, looked with upturned face full at 
him. 

D'Urberville was as if disturbed. ‘‘ But I 
only asked for your sake!” he pleaded, hotly. 
“Thunder of heaven! I came here, I swear, 
as I thought, for your good. Tess, don’t look 
at me so; I cannot stand your looks! There 
never were such eyes, surely, before Chris- 
tianity or since! There—I won't lose my 
head; I dare not. I own that the sight of 
you has revived my love for you, which I 
believed was extinguished with all such feel- 
ings. But I thought that our marriage might 
be a sanctification for us both. ‘The unbe- 
lieving husband is sanctified by the wife, and 
the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the hus- 
band,’ I said to myself. But my plan is pre- 
vented; and I must bear the disappointment.” 
He reflected, with his eyes on the ground. 

‘Well, that being so,” he added, quite calm- 
ly—‘‘that being prevented, I should like to 
do some good to you and your husband, 
whoever he may be. There are many ques- 
tions that I am tempted to ask, but I will not 
do so, of course, in opposition to your wishes. 
Though, if I could know your husband, I 
might more easily benefit him and you. Is 
he on this farm?” 

‘**No,” she murmured. ‘‘ He is far away.” 

“Far away? From you? What sort of 
husband can he be?” 

‘‘Oh, do not speak against him! 
through you—” 

‘* Ah, is it so?....That’s bad, Tess!” 

a ag 

‘* But to stay away from you—to leave you 
to work like this!” 

‘‘He does not leave me to work!” she 
cried, springing to the defence of the absent 
one with allher fervor. ‘ He don’t know it. 
It is by my own arrangement.” 

‘* Then, does he write?” 

‘*I—I cannot tell you. There are things 
which are private to ourselves.” 

“Of course that means that he does not. 
You are a deserted wife, my poor Tess!” 


What is more, I love somebody 


It was 








In an impulse, he turned suddenly to take 
her hand; the buff glove was on it, and he 
seized only the rough leather fingers which 
did not express the life or shape of those 
within. 

“You must not—you must not!” she cried, 
fearfully, slipping her hand from the glove 
as from a pocket, and leaving it in his grasp. 
“Oh, will you go away—for the sake of me 
—my husband—go, in the name of your own 
Christianity!” 

“Yes, yes; I will,” he said, hastily, and 
thrusting the glove back to her, turned to 
leave. Facing round, however, le said, “ Tess, 
as God is my judge, I meant no sin in taking 
your hand!” 

A pattering of hoofs on the soil of the field, 
which they had not noticed in their pre- 
occupation, ceased close behind them, and a 
voice reached her ear—‘‘ What the are 
ye doing away from your work at this time 
0’ day?” 

Farmer Groby had espied the two figures 
from the distance, and had inquisitively 
ridden across to learn what was their busi- 
ness in his field. 

*‘Don’t speak like that to her!” said 
D’Urberville, his face blackening with some- 
thing that was not Christianity. 

**Indeed,mister! And what mid Methodist 
pa’sons have to do with she?” 

“Who is the fellow?” asked D’Urberville, 
turning to Tess. 

(Continued on page 921, Supplement.) 





A WORTH EVENING DRESS. 


See illustration on front page. 


NE of the latest creations of Worth’s fer- 
tile fancy is an elaborate evening dress 
entirely in black and white, appropriate for 
demi-deuil or light mourning toilette, and also 
for those who dress in colors, yet find elegant 
black gowns effective and becoming. This 
new model is also handsomely carried out in 
bright colors—notably in cerise silk strewn 
with cream-colored olives, the garniture of 
gold embroidery and passementerie with 
flowers of natural colors, roses, chrysanthe- 
mums, or narcissus. 

The original dress is of black silk with 
white olive-shaped figures. The corsage is 
bluntly rounded in front, with long coat 
back sloped in bias seams below the waist. 
The modiste combines the black and white 
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with consummate art on the front of this 
corsage, using black for the satin girdle to 
make the waist look small, while the effect 
of breadth is given above by white silk over- 
laid with tulle embroidered with small black 
beads, the lower part cut out in star shape. 
The top of the waist is surrounded with 
white roses without foliage, surmounted by 
‘‘a bit of modesty” in white tulle. A dra- 
pery of white tulle around the armholes 
forms sleeves, and the shoulders are height- 
ened by black lace en toupets over puffs of 
white tulle, with narcissus flowers between 
the tulle and lace. 

The skirt opens on the left side to show 
white silk skirt underneath trimmed with 
coques of ribbon, white roses, and a fanfare 
of white ribbons lined with black. One side 
of the open skirt has a revers of white silk 
covered with embroidered tulle like that on 
the corsage; the other is edged with passe- 
menterie of fine jet beads. A graduated 
flounce of lace is attached by clusters of 
roses. The long sweeping train, with a bias 
seam down the middle of the back, falls al- 
most to a point at the end, and is trimmed 
with thickly clustered knots of black ribbon. 
The gracefully arranged hair surmounted by 
an ornament of black and white feathers 
held by a diamond star. Long white gloves 
and a black lace fan complete this charming 
toilette. 


WHERE MEMORY SLEEPS. 
(RONDEAU. ) 
Ltn memory sleeps the soul doth rise, 
Free of that past where sorrow lies, 
And storeth against future ills 
The courage of the constant hills, 
The comfort of the quiet skies, 
Fair is this land to tired eyes, 
Where summer sunlight never dies, 
And summer’s peace tlie spirit fills, 
Where memory sleeps. 


Safe from the season’s changing cries 


And chill of yearly sacrifice, 
Great roses crowd my window-sills— 
Calm roses that no winter kills; 


The peaceful heart all pain denies 
Where memory sleeps. 
CuHaR_Lorre Perkins Stetson. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 


his many people in this country the name 
of Lady Henry Somerset may mean no- 
thing, but among the ardent workers for the 
amelioration of wretchedness in London she 
is well known and much loved. She is the 
eldest daughter of the Earl of Somers, and a 
noble representative of an old English fam- 
ily. Her life is given up to the good work 
of advancing the lower classes and to the 
cause of temperance. She is president of the 
British Women’s Temperance Association, 
and arrived in this country about the middle 
of October. The object of her visit is to be 
present at the first convention of the World’s 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, to be 
held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, in December. It is interesting to note 
that this meeting will also be the eighteenth 
annual convention of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, an organiza- 
tion which antedates the founding of the 
British association. This first meeting will 
be one of unusual interest, as it will set forth 
the extent of temperance reform, and the 
breadth of Christian work that is carried on 
by the women of the world. Lady Henry 
Somerset is thoroughly in sympathy with 
this movement, and well informed regarding 





the work in London, and is announced to 
speak in Tremont Temple on December 15th, 
the third day of the convention. 

The influence of her example to the fash- 
ionable world has been of inestimable value, 
for she has interested many notable people 
in her work. On October 17th she address- 
ed a large throng in the Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York. She is an 
earnest speaker, fully acquainted with her 
subject, and eloquent in her delivery. The 
subject upon which Lady Henry Somerset 
dwelt was that of missionwork, and what 
has been accomplished in Great Britain. She 
spoke of the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, who 
is famous for his work in that line, and told 
of the St. James’s Hall Mission, founded by 
him. The mission is wholly non-sectarian, 
and devoted to the furthering of Christianity 
The influence of woman was recognized, and 
an account was given of the “Sisters of the 
People,” an order composed of many young 
women of fashion who are interested in the 
work. The cause of temperance has been 
greatly furthered by the endeavors of Lady 
Henry Somerset, and the forth-coming con- 
vention will bear witness to the influence of 
good women the world over. 


























Fig. 3.—CLoak For Dott, Fie. 1. 


For pattern and description see Supplemeut, 
No. IV., Figs. 21-26. 





Fig. 1.—Do.. with FRocK AND Cap. 
{See Figs. 2-7. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 18-20, 





Fig. 5.—Frock ror Dot, Fie. 1. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIL., Fig. 31. 





Fig. 2.—Carpr with Do.u’s Frock, Fie. 1. Ve 
For description see Supplement, No. IIL 1 
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BEDROOM OR OveR-SHOE.—CROCHET- 
V ORK. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 
XV 


Pocket Brusu witH Case. 
VIIL., Figs. 66 and 67. For design and description see Suppl., No. [X., Fig. 39. 
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Fig. 1.-Louncr Rve.—Pivusn anp Crocuet Srrrprs.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 




















HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 4.—Cap FOR 
Do.u, Fre. 1. 


For pattern and description 
see Suppl., No. V., Figs. 


27 and 28. 








Key-Rack. 
For design and description see Supplement, No. XXIL., Fig. 74. 





PEN- WIPER. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. XX., Fig. 72. 
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Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 29 and 30. 
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Fig. 1.—EmBromwEeRED Cusnion.—See Fig. 2.—-{For description see Supplement.] 
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7.—CROCHET JACKET FOR 
+. 1.—{for pattern and description see 


VOLUME XXIV., NO. 48, 








AsH- RECEIVER. 4 


For design and description see 
Supplement, No. X., Fig. 40, 





PEN- WIPER. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, XXL, Fig. 73. 
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hi tA J : 
Seueseusteeen So. eS 6 Oo Oo ee ett eee . 
Fig. 2.—WorkKING PATTERN FOR CROCHET Stripes oF LouNGE Rug, Fa. 1 
‘) 9 i. : 
Key to Symbols: ® Dark Brown; ® Mahogany; ® Peacock Blue; 0 Light Tan-color; Fig. * oe Epernc 
es - ‘ S Olive Green; ~ Bronze. FOR CUSHION, 
Fig. 6.—Sartor FRocK FOR Fic. 1.—Cro 
Dou, Fie. 1. CHET- WORK. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL., Figs. 32-38. 
ra 





Do.t, 





Key- Basket. 
For design and description sve Suppl., No. XII, 
Fig. 42. 
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NOVEMBER 23, 1891. 


THE BIRTHDAY CAKE, 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


rq\HE custom of having a spe- 
l cial cake, round and frost- 
ed, for the birthday gives a 
pleasure to the smaller children 
of a family, and sometimes to 
older ones, which, once begun, 
no amount of toys or costly gifts 
can take the place of. Thecake 
need not be rich or difficult to 
make, for the fact that it is 
specially prepared gives the 
plainest loaf a flavor not com- 
monly tasted. It must, how 
ever, be frosted and decorated, 
and cut by the happy child’s 
own hand, in order to secure 
this mysterious sweetness. In 
nearly every home one kind of 
cake wins favor above all others, 
and this is the one par excel- 
lence for the birthday cake, al- 
though for wee little ones hardly 
out of babyhood a simple sponge 
or angel cake is the least harm 
ful of all the toothsome species. 
But though the cake may be fa- 
miliar, the frosting and deck- 
ing may be varied to please the 
fancy and excite the curiosity 
on every recurring birthday. 
Besides the well-known frost- 
ing made of whites of eggs and 
sugar, there are several other 
kinds more economical or less 
troublesome to make. A frost- 
ing of granulated sugar and 
boiling water, in the proportions 
of one teacup of sugar to five 
table-spoonfuls of water, is sat- 
isfactory, and is quickly made. 
A certain knack in manipulation 
is needed to do it easily, which 
comes largely with repeated 
making. The sugar and water 
should boil briskly for four 
minutes, and should be stirred 
only enough to keep it from 
burning. If the fire is hot, pla- 
cing the saucepan of boiling 
sugar in a basin of hot water— 
making a sort of double boiler— 
is a preventive from scorching. 
At the end of four minutes the 
sugar will thread slightly if 





Fig. 1.—Ciotn Costumr.—|[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XITI., Figs. 43-50. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


Fig. 1.—Streienine Hoop. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. XVII., Figs. 64 and 65. 





Fig. 2.—Back or CLoTH 
CostuME, Fie. 1. 


dropped from the tip of aspoon. 
Then take it, and placing the 
saucepan in a dish of cold wa- 
ter, stir till the frosting cools 
and thickens. Spread it on the 
cake rapidly, as it hardens fast, 
dipping a broad knife in hot 
water to smooth over the loaf. 
This frosting is not to be stirred 
as long as uncooked frosting, 
for it will harden beyond 
spreading. A steel palette- 
knife or spatula is most con- 
venient for spreading the frost- 
ing. This same frosting can be 
made into chocolate icing by 
adding three table-spoonfuls of 
grated chocolate to the boiling 
sugar. Delicate pink or straw- 
colored frosting is particular- 
ly attractive to childish eyes, 
and is made by adding a table- 
spoonful of colored sugar, sold 
by confectioners, in the same 
way the chocolate is added. 
If eggs are plentiful, the white 
of one added to the boiled frost- 
ing makes it of finer grain and 
easier to spread. The white 
of egg should be beaten to a 
stiff froth, and then the sugar 
poured upon it gradually after 
having boiled four minutes, and 
the whole then well beaten. 
Frosting made of maple sugar 
is delicious, and is particularly 
well suited to spiced cakes. It 
is made by the same method as 


Fig. 2.—Eventne Hoop. 
For description see Supplement. 
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the white sugar frosting, but re 
quires one minute longer boil- 
ing. Milk frosting is another 
favorite with children, and is 
prettiest to look at when spread 
on soft yellow cake. Boil to 
gether a teacup of sugar and 
half a one of milk, with a tea. 
spoonful of butter, until a little 
dropped in cold water will thick 
en. Then beat it thoroughly, 
and flavor with vanilla. Long 
beating makes the frosting 
white and creamy. 

Surrounding cakes with can 
dles, one for each year, is a 
German custom. The candles 
are melted slightly at the ends, 
and then stuck upon the edge of 
stiff white paper which is put 
between the cake and its plate, 
and is cut two inches larger than 
theloaf. Tiny little flags, whose 
sticks will run easily down into 
the cake and float the stars and 
stripes, during the birthday feast 
are liked by both girls and boys 
The plate is concealed by a 
fringe of red, white, and blue 
tissue-paper. The paper is fold- 
ed in stripes, and then cut like 
fringe, and the circuiar form 
given it by tacking little pleats 
in it with needle and thread 
The fringe is laid on the plate 
first, and the cake nestled in it 
Pink sugar hearts on white frost- 
ing, with a fluffy pink paper 
fringe, delight a little girl, and 
make an apt St. Valentine’s 
cake. Favorite flowers arranged 
in fern fronds, smilax, or their 
own leafage never fail to please, 
while candy stars and mottoes 
gratify a child who has just 
learned toread. The name and 
date spelled out with colored 
sugared caraway seeds, however 





awkward the lettering, give a 
satisfaction far greater than the 
effort expended. Candy rabbits 


and little sugar Cupids will 
bring a shout of joy from the 
younger children, while Santa 
Claus, with his sprig of a Christ 
mas tree, will be voted ‘just 
right” for a December baby. 











Fig. 1.—CLota Gown witn VELVvet Trruminc.—[See Fig. 2, Page 909. ] 
For description see Supplement. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


P. A.—The return to the use of velvet dresses will 
robably make velveteen popular. We have no know- 
edge of the special brand you mention. Send to an 

art store for a photograph of Marguerite. 

Op Scnsortmwer.—-Your lace hat can be worn all 
winter. The Roman blankets are suitable for your 
library. You will find in this number a basque pat- 
tern with 86-inch bust. There are various kinds of 
corselets, some with folds draped around the figure on 
a whaleboned Jining, others shirred lengthwise in front 
and back, and still others like a peasant waist with a 
middle front seam and darte, the back laced and shaped 
by side forms, Get a tan-colored cloth cape, with 
mink collar and facing in front. Bright tawreau red 
silk will make a pretty blouse to wear with a tan-col- 
ored skirt. 

P, 8. C.—To remove the discoloration on your neck, 
try bathing it daily with alcohol, applied on a rough 
Turkish towel. 

Wyvomine.—Any large store where passementerie 
trimmings are sold will furnish a collar similar to that 
illustrated in Bazar No. 44. 

U. 8.—Either expression is correct. For a wrap to 
cover your party gown get pale blue, bright red, or 
pink ladies’ cloth for a Russian coat like that iilns- 
trated in Bazar No. 45. Line with wadded silk, and 
have a deep collar, cuffs, etc., of white crinkled Chi- 
nese fur. 

W. F. K.—Make tops to your sleeves of black Astra- 
khan cloth, gathering it slightly all around the top, 
and letting it droop below the elbows on close cuffs 
of the cloth sleeves you now have. Cut the cloth in 
the economical way yon suggest. 


Ov» Scnsoniser.—Get biack Bedford cord for a cape | 


like that you admire in Bazar No. 42. Line it wit! 
bine or red surah, and interline with flannel. Use a 
belt instead of a cord and tassel. 

Katurnine.—Vigogne or vicufia cloth is more or 
less rough-surfaced but soft diagonal wool, made 
from the fleece of the vicufia,a species of the Peru- 
vian llama. Mitten sleeves are close to the arm 
from elbow to wrist, then widened slightly to droop 
on the hand. A bertha is a drooping frill of lace or 
mousseline around the low neck of an evening dress. 
The wool fabrics with long silken fleece are called 
Thibet wools, and also camel’s-hair. 

Mrs. E. E. W.—Find suggestions for your boy's 
clothes in New York Fashions of this number of the 
Bazar. 

I. 8. P.—Plain tailor gowns are preferred for the 
street, and for travelling even short distances, but 
much more dressy gowns are also used. The dress 
you suggest wiil be very pretty, but should be covered 
by an nister when worn on the cars. 

“ Bazan.”—For a boy of three years get a soft cloth 
turban with a band of fur on it. Girls of five years 
wear large picturesque hats of felt trimmed with satin 
rosettes, or a single immense bow and feathers. 

* Bessir.”—Get ladies’ cloth or Bedford cord of light 
tan-color instead of cashmere, and remodel your dress 
in the way you suggest. Massage is pronounced with 
the accent on the last syllable, with the a Jong and g 
soft, 

** Bazar Reaper.”—The bride should wear light tan 
gloves. She need not carry a bouquet, but may wear 
white flowers in her corsage. The groom wears a black 
worsted frock-cout and vest, with blue-gray striped 
trousers, white repped silk scarf, and gloves to match 
those of the bride. 

E. B. B.—Leave the spoon in the saucer when drink- 
ing from the cup. Break off small pieces of bread, 
buttering each as you are about to eat it. Do not but- 
ter a Jarge slice of bread and bite from it while holding 
it in your hand. A gentleman accompanying a lady 
in the street should lift his hat to any lady to whom 
she bows. 

X. Y. Z.—Mrs. Herrick’s articles on “‘ Housekeeping 
Made Easy” have been issued in book form by Harper 
& Brothers. The “House Comfortable" series, by 
Mrs. Ormebee, now appearing in the Bazar, will prob- 
ably be published in book form when completed. 

8. A. Address your inquiry for the Croton analy- 
sis to the Health Department, 301 Mott Street, New 
York city. 

X.—The material you mention is not sold in New 
York stores. You can perhaps ascertain the address 
by writing to the New York Herald, in which it was 
mentioned. 

J. L.—It is a matter of circumstance whether you 
come down stairs or wait to be called. There is no 
reason why you should not come down and enjoy the 
house and grounds; you are a guest, not a prisoner, 
and you need not wait to be “ let out.” If your hostess 
be an intelligent one, there will be no need of a sugges- 
tion from you as to hour of retiring. 








MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adv.) 











Buxnetr’s Coooarne has been sold in every civil- 
ized country, and the public have rendered the verdict 
that it is the cheapest and best Hair-Dressing in the 
world.—({Adv.} 





Burnett's Fiavortse Exrraorts are invariably ac- 
knowledged the purest and the best.—[Adv.] 





Beware of fraudulent imitations of the Crown Per- 
fumery Company’s Lavenprs Saits.—[Adv.]} 





- ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


W. Baxer & Co-s 
Breakfast 
Cocoa 


from which the excess of 
oil has been removed, 


Is Absolutely Pure 
and it is Soluble. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has 
more than three times the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowroot 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, EASILY DIGESTED, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as well 
as for persons in health. 







Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER, MASS, 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.—Zatest U. S. Gov- 
ernment Food Report. 

















A PERFECT 
LIQUID DENTIFRICE. 


Harmless as Pure Water. 
Fragrant as the Sweetest Flowers. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. ALL DRUGGISTS. 


[SAMPLE VIAL FREE. | 
E.W. HOYT & CO., Lowell, Mass. 























For sale by all Drug and Fancy Goods Dealers or it 
unable to procure this wonderful soap send 25c 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 


JAS. S. KIRK & CO., Chicago. 


SPECIALE—Shandon Bells Waltz (the pular 
Society Waltz) sent FREE to anyone senhing us 
three wrappers of Shandon Bells Soap. 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


AT LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES 
Sent on receipt of Money Order or Postal Note} 
0 any part of U.S. 


a Ladies’ Hemstitched 
Handk’rch’fs, $1.80 per doz. 
Ladies’ Hemstitched, 
very fine, $2.40 per doz 
yent’s Bordered Handkerchiefs, $1.50 per doz. 
sent’s Hemstitched Handkerchiefs, $1.89 per doz. 
xent's Hemstitched, very fine, $2.69 per doz. 
Embroidery Handkerchiefs, Scalloped or Hem] 
stitched, from 20 cts. to $25 each. 
Initial, per % doz., Ladies’ or Gents’, $1.80 and 
2. 50. 
Irder sam ple, and see if yo 
can match value in any city this 
side of the Atlan tic Ocean. 


Samples also of Damask and Household Linens 
sent by mail. 


Handkerchiefs. 


For our standing we refer you to Bradstreet’s o: 
Dun’s Agency. WELLINGTON & CO., 
1004 Chestnut St,, Puita., Pa. 
Mention this 








Perforated Buckskin Underwear, 


(Smith’s Pat.) 
for Men and Women, afford thorough 
protection against Colds,Rheumatism, 
Pneumonia, and Lung Diseases. 
D. Cc. HALL & CO.,, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
86 Leonard Street, New York. 
Send for illustrated circular. 














FURS. 


Newest styles in Furs 
and Fur Garments, in 
Sealskin, Otter, Mink, 
Russian Sable, Persian 
Lamb, Stone Martin, 
Hudson Bay Sable, As- 
trachan, Beaver, Gray 
Krimmer, Lynx. 

New style neck Boas, 
Military Capes, Should- 
er Capes, Fur-trimmed, 
© Tailor-made Cloth Gar- 
ments, Muffs, Gloves, 
and Robes, all made 
from select skins, properly cured and 
dressed. Wholesale and Retail. 

All goods have the firm name on, there- 
by carrying the guarantee of reliability. 


Cc. C. SHAYNE, 
124 W. 42d St. near 6th Ave. L Road. 


Fashion Book Mailed Free. 


NEW KODAKS. 


“You press the 


button, 





af 





we do the rest.” 


Seven New Styles and Sizes 
ALL LoapED wiTtH JTyansparent Films, 
For sale by all Photo. Stock Dealers. 


THE EASTMAN COMPANY, 
Send Sor Catalogue. : ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 

“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and by 
a careful sopllemien of the fine properties of we!l-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with 
a delicately flavored beverage which may save us many 
ae doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such 
articles of diet that a constitution may be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. 
Hundreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready 
to attack wherever there is a weak point. We may es- 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well forti- 
fied with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.’’— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 


A DELICIOUS 


REMEDY 


For all forms of 


INDIGESTION. 


BEEMAN’S 


PEPSIN 


THE PERFECTION OF CHEWING GUM. 

Each tablet contains one ary pure pepsin sufficient to 

digest 1,000 grains of food. f it cannot be obtained from 
dealers, send five cents in stamps for sample package, to 

BEEMAN CHEMICAL CO., 

Originators and Manufseturers, 20 Lake St., Cleveland, 0. 
Also Manufacturers of Pure Pepsin. Send for Circular. 

“* Beware of Imitations.” mtion this paper. 


We give 13 beautiful colored 
pictures and 13 copies of a 
beautiful art magazine for 
1.00 (regular price $2.50). 


ost of the studies are 
20x14 inches in size, and 
some larger. Among them are Primroses, Pink 
Roses, Lake View, Deer’s Head, Yellow Chry- 
santhemums, Kitten Family, etc., etc. Send 
for this most beautiful offer. Catalogue of over 
100 pictures free. 


THe Art INTERCHANGE Co,, 


37 & 39 West 22d Street, New York, 
Mention Harper's Bazar. 
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This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 





VOLUME XXIV., NO. 48, 





a eeroughly cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless, Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. Price, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. . 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of pric 
Address Dr. I. W. LYON, 88 Maiden ano, ¥ Y. 


THE NEW WEBSTER 
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| > {| WeBSTER'S | & 
| © \INTERNATIONAL] §& 
= \picrionary/ © 
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. 

| SUCCESSOR OF THE UNABRIDGED. 
Re-edited and Reset from Cover to Cover. 

RAND INVESTM ENT 

or every Family and School. 
Work of revision occupied over 10 years. 
More than 100 cdthorial laboress employed. 
Critical examination invited. Get the Best. 
Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 


| CAUTION is needed in purchasing a dic- 

tionary,as photographic reprints of an obso- 

| lete and comparatively worthless edition of 

| Webster are being marketed under various 
| names and often by misrepresentation. 

The International bears the imprint of 
G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 




















Liebig Company’s= 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY, 
Get genuine only 


with this hs <@ signature 


of Justus von Liebig in bine. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere, 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Extract of Beef. 








THE CELEBRATED 


J.B.D. 
Black Linen-Back Velvet Ribbons, 


FOR DRESS TRIMMINGS, 
IS THE BEST MADE. 











CENEVA MINERAL WATER, 


Springs, Geneva, N. Y., 
has cured: Kidney and Stomach Troubles, Diabetes, 
Incipient Bright’s, Liver Troubles, Gravel, 
Rheumatism, and Neuralgia. 
Pronounced by authority a Tonic, Regulator, and 
Alterative. 
Offices: 158 W. 23d St., New York. 
135 Griswold St., Detroit. 
310 No. 4th St., St. Louis. 
Send for pamphiet of testimonials, and call and test its 
eBicacy, free. 
MUSIC PROF. RICE’S SEKLF-TEACH- 
ING SYSTEM. All can learn music 
« | Without the aidofateacher. Rapid, Cor- 
rect. Established 12 Years. Notes, Chords, 
TA Accompaniments, Harmony. Ten Lessons, 
10 cents. Circulars free. Address 
G. 8. RICE MUSIC CO., 243 State St., Chicago. 





The selections in the 
Franklin Square Song 
Collection are such as 
will insure many a 
happy hour aroundthe 
pian O.—Albany Argus. 

Two Hundred Songs and Hymns in each 
Number. Paper, 50 cents; Boards 60 cents; 
Cloth, ¢:.00. Sold everywhere. Send postal car 


forSpecimen Pagesand full contents of the sev- 
eral Numbers. Harper & Brothers, New York. 





PIRSIN “= GUERLAIN's PERFUMES II {iI 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD, 917, Broadway, NEW-YORK. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| que stamp for picture “The Pretty Typewriter” 


to Shorthand School, 816 Broadway, New York. 
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NOVEMBER 28, 1891. 


DRESS GOODS. 
NEW SHIPMENTS. 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 


Our November Novelties in Dress 
Goods show many new ideas in 
weaving, style, and color: 

Winter-weight Crepon, in rare 
shades; Heavy ribbed Bedford 
Cord. 

Scotch “Invisible”? Plaids with 
knots of bright-colored silk. 

New and elegant designs in 
Printed Cashmere, Alsatian Satin, 
Striped De Laine, and Printed 
Bedford Cord—for Tea Gowns, etc. 

For out-door wear, fresh im- 
portations of Irish Frieze and 
Aberdeen Homespun. 

Increased varieties in Bengaline. 


IN THE BASEMENT 


A great quantity of Remnants of 
Imported Broadcloths, Ladies’ 
Cloths, Cloakings, Cheviots, Plain 
and Fancy Dress Goods—in $3.00, 
$4.00, and $5.00 per yard quali- 
ties—to be offered during this sale 
at merely nominal prices. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and 11th St., 
New York. 





HOLMES & Co., 


Manufacturers, 


We have for the coming season two mew patents on our 
U nion Undergarments. 


This ew cut represents the 
style and fit, and points of 
interest are there delineated 
which give a fulness not 
found in any other make. 
o— lady who will give it a 
little study will discover that 
what she has complained of 
in all other makes has been 
obviated by our new patent. 
We send our garments to ev- 
ery State and Territory in 
the country. They are 


FAULTLESS IN FIT, 


and, as made to-day, is a 
garment unequalled. Every 
garment is marked inside 
of sateen lining, ‘ Holmes 
& Co.” Buy no others until 
Wh see our mew garment, 

hen not found with your 
best dealers, send stamp di- 
rect to us for catalogue and 
price-list, and we will send 
rules for self-measurement 
and swatches to any part of 
the country, and warrant sat- 
isfaction. 


109 Kingston St., 


_ Boston, Moss 





FOR GENTLEMEN. 

i Our eight-page circular gives 
@athe rule for making thia Tie; 
also for making UmbrellaCases, 
Suspenders, Slippers, Purses, 
and several other articles. 

The Needle—Number 2 Star 
Crochet Hook. 

Material — Brainerd & Arm- 
strong’s New Crochet Silk. 

This new Crochet Silk has 
taken the people by storm. It 
is heavier than Knitting Silk 
and harder twisted. All Colors 
warranted fast. 

Endorsed by Art Needlework 
Societies Kast and West. 

If you cannot get the new 
Silk from your storekeeper, 
send the money (35c. — ball) 
and we will get one of our city 
stores to send it to you. 

Oureight-pagecircularofrules 
will be mailed free to any one 
enclosing address and stamp. 
The BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 

SPOOL SILK CO., 


621 Market St., Phila., Pa., or 
625 6 Broadway, 3 New York. 








Ehrich Bros.’ 
TOY AND HOLIDAY CATALOGUE 


Now Ready. 
THE MOST COMPLETE EVER PUBLISHED. 
__ Sixth Avenue and 23d Street, N. Y. 


10) aust te sea, sans rE. 


and Illustrated ¢ c AT 
CTY AGENCY, 
NOVELTY AGEN y, oe N. J. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 







** MEPHISTO,» No. 2. 





7 


** TUDOR,” No. 1. 


Wi No. 1. 


No. 2. 





No. 3. 
** MEDICI.9 ** BOLERO. 


‘*SHAKSPERE,»? No. 1. 





No. 2. No. 3. No. 3. 


HALL'S BAZAR COLLAR FOUNDATIONS, 


PRESSED *LININGS, 
(Patent Applied for.) 
Sold by Leading Dry-Goods Houses Every where. 


These Collar Foundations are made 
of buckram, pressed into the correct 
shape, and securely held by 
wire around the edges. They 
are designed and cut by the 
corresponding Butterick Pat- 
tern, bear the same number, 
and are made in ac- 
cordance with the va- 
rious styles produced 
by the Butterick Pub- 
lishing Co. With them 
any novice can make 
a collar fit about the 
neck without a crease 
or wrinkle. Dress- 
makers know their 
value. 





*‘SHENRY II, 


Sold by leading Dry-Goods Houses everywhere, or sent on receipt of price. 


No. 1, 25 Cents; No, 2, 30 Cents; 


No. 3, 40 Cents; Either Style. 


Be particular to mention Style wanted. White or Black. 


HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., 833 Broadway, New York. 





eoenold 
Contehhe KAS Ci. 


RICH FURS. 
FUR CAPES. 


Sable, Astrachan, Krimmer, Persian Lam6, 
Seal, and Mink Muffs, Boas, and Collarettes, 
Feather Boas. 


TRIMMINC FURS. 
SEAL SACQUES AND COATS. 
Fur Carriage Robes. 


BEAR, FOX, WOLVERINE, and RACCOON. 
Droadovary HK ~~ ét. 


NEW YORK CITY. 














std (RW SATTR INDIA LINONS pre 
cROCR? RAWNS 6, BATISEE ms 
Or rppt PRINTED EFFECTS Wa seis? 


WARRANTED ABSOLUTELY FAST _ 


VERY lady knows some 
of the ways RIBBONS 
can be used; you may 
learn more about them, 
out cost, by writing for a list 


of particulars on the sub- 


ject. Address 


“FAIR & SQUARE,” 


65 Greene St., New York. 


with- 





The Judie Corset 


(REGISTERED). 


GAINS POPULARITY EVERY DAY. 


It is known all over THE WORLD as being 
the most perfect- fitting. Reduces the Size, 
Lengthens the Waist, and retains the beautiful 
Symmetry of its Form until completely worn out. 


FIVE MODELS, 
SUITABLE FOR ALL FIGURES. 
EVERY PAIR GUARANTEED. 


There are many imitations sold, but every 
genuine pair is marked 


JUDIC, 


and can be had only from or through 
SOLE OWNERS, 


Simpson, Crawlord & SMpsoL, 


NEW YORK. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


N. B.—When ordering, please say whether Long or 
Short Waist, High or Low Bust. 








~YEDDO CREPE, 


IN ALL COLORS THE ORIGINAL 


Scarfs, 
Draperies 


Sashes, 





andall kinds of Fancy Work. Improves by washing 


FOR SALE BY 


All Leading Retailers. 





Haviland China at First Hands. 


To set a handsome 
table Haviland China 
is a necessity. 


DORFLINGER’S CUT GLASS. 
Wedding, Birthday, and serie Gifts. Com- 
plete Dinner Sets 
or Single Courses. 





Ouais Plate. 








Tall Chocolate Cup, 
New Retail Store, 218 Fifth Avenue, cor. 26th Street. 


FRANK HAVILAND, 


(Write for Prices.) 





14 Barclay St., 
New York. 





PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP AND ALL-WOOL BLACK DRESS GOODS 
(FOR DRESSES AND WRAPS) COMPRISE ALL THE LATEST WEAVES. 


They are stamped every five yards, on the under side of the selvedge, with the manufacturers’ name 
(B. Priestley & Co.) in gilt letters. Unless so stamped they are not genuine. Satisfactory wear guaranteed. 
They are for sale by the ae dealers throughout the United States, and in New York City by 


Ww. Jackson, B. ALTMAN 
& Co., and others. 





Co., Lorn & TayLor, Simpson, Crawrorp & Simpson, James MoCreery 


919 
All First-Class Retailers Sell Them. 


Ohibleaci 
NEN 


Guaranteed to wear a lifetime, 








THE SPECIALTY OF THE 


OlMBleachLinenCo. 


RANDALSTOWN, IRELAND. 


Towels, Towelling, Diapers, Pillow, Em- 
broidery, Art Linen, etc. 


trace “* O |) Bleach” 


On every Towel and Vard of Goods, War- 
rants them to Wear. 


Wholesale Branch for U.S. A., 


GEO. RIGGS, 99 Franklin st. New York. 
“YT WILL 


PAY YOU 


TO SEND AT ONCE FOR THE 
RWPrice-=LBists 
(SENT FREE) JUST ISSUED OF OUR 


Special Sales 


MARK 


Silks, Velvets, Laces, Handkerchiefs, 
Wool Dress Goods,| Muslin Underwear, 
Cloths, Flannels, and 


Black Goods, 
Mourning Goods, 


Housekeeping Goods, 
Fur Oapes, Muffs, 


Winter Hosiery, Stationery, and 
Underwear, Ladies’, Misses’, and 
and Gloves, Boys’ Shoes. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 


ae BARBOUR’S 


LADIES | svi 


THREADS 
FOR EVERY HOUSEHOLD PURPOSE 


Beétahlichad 
Awarded Gold Medal and Diploma, 1890, a. Chari- 
table Mechanics’ Association Fair, for *‘ Superior 
Excellence in Strength and Finish. aa 


For Lace Making, Crocheting, 
High Art Embroidery. 


Linen Flosses in all Shades and Sizes. 


The Best Results in Fancy Work secured with 


BARBOURS LINEN THREADS, 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 
INSIST UPON HAVING IT. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

















Address any of ourf gen 10 Gents in Stamps for 
‘a parma I BARBOUR'S 
ew Yor ston, Kt Dri + 
Cui Prise Needle-work Series; 
Philadelphia, ns al te 
St. Louis, 4 . 
pine Francisco. ontaining 24 liberal cash prizes. 














There isn’t any arti- 


THE cle in either a Lady’s 
RED CROSS or Gentleman’s ward- 
robe so comfortable as 

a Bath Robe. 
The ‘‘Red Cross” 
brand are the best and 
cheapest in the world, 


Sold everywhere. 


Trade supplied by 


HENRY W. PALMER, 


320 Church St., 
Sole Agent. New York. 


~ BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 
72 in., White and Cream ; 52 in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & CO,, Sole Importers, 
295 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 


SHOPPING iisew Von by a loay of 


experience, good taste, &c., without charge. Circular 





BRAND 
BATH ROBES. 

















references. MISS A. BOND, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 
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AN INTELLECTUAL 
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CONVERSATIONALIST. 


SHE. “Dip you cross THZ OCEAN LAST SUMMER AS USUAL, MR. PERKINS?” 


PERKINS. “ Yaas; TWICE, 


LACKED OPPORTUNITY. 

“Do you ever weary of your beautiful home 
here in town, Mrs. DeCashly ?” 

“ Never, Mrs. Bronson. What with our au- 
tumn home at Lenox, our winter home at Ashe- 
ville, our summer cottage at Newport, and the 
spring in London, I hardly have a chance to 
grow tired of it.” 

‘They say Hawley is a great peace-maker.” 

** Well, I guess not. He saw Porton and Jin- 
gleberry quarrelling the otber night, and poured 
oil on the troubled waters, and then dropped a 
lighted match on the oil.” 

ae ae 


“ How did you come out ?” 

**T've been trying to remember. It was all so 
sudden, I don’t know whether it was by the 
window or the elevator shaft.” 

a 

**Do you believe in love in a cottage?” he 
asked, fondly. 

*“lT am willing to,” she replied, in a business 
tone, “ without putting the experiment to atest.” 

citiannipimnapens 


Sur. “I've just made myseif a present of a 
new bonnet. And I got something for you too.” 

He. “Good! What was it?” 

Sux. * The bill.” 

ianieibitniitininmenes 

Frienp. * What are you crying about ?” 

Jounny. “ Boo-hoo! Ma always says—boo! 
—that it hurts her more to whip me—boo!— 
than it does me—boo-hoo! So I got her to lick 
me when I was mad at her. I don’t—boo-hoo! 
—believe it now.” 

a 

“Willie,” said the visitor, “‘ why are your eyes 
so bright?” 

“IT teeps winkin’ my eyelids all’e time. That 
keeps ‘em wubbed up an’ shiny,” said Willie. 

ee ae 

**T picked that vase up in Rome. The armor 
I picked up in Paris.” 

“T expected to find a lot of fine things here. 
Your brother told me last winter, when I asked 
after your health, that you were picking up all 
the time.” 

“Why did that 
blood, anyhow ?” 

**Oh, I was joking with him. I said that in- 
asmuch as Sedan was responsible for the over- 
throw of the French Empire, the Presidential 
chair should be a Sedan-chair. He got awfully 
hot.” 


Frenchman demand your 


ONCE GOING AND ONCE WETURNING.” 


EXPLAINED. 


After the barn is rifled, 
When stolen is the horse, 
Why do we lock the portal ? 
To save the door, of course. 
detestdleiippetaincndian 
“T suppose the baby is a delicate pink—eh, 
Bronson ?” 
““No. He's a robust yeller,” replied the proud 
and sleepy father. 
a 
“ Now, William,” said Mrs. Hicks. 
the blue ribbon. I want two yards more just 
like it. And don’t forget, William, I must have 
&@ match.” 


“ Here is 


Later. 

‘Here you are, Mary,” said William, ‘ Here 
is the ribbon. It’s two shades lighter than the 
Other, but I guess it'll do. And here is the 
match--I got « box of ’em.” 


acta 
The man who lives upon his brain, 
By wit earns all his bread, 
Ne’er finds it in the least way vain 
To stand upon his head. 
a 
Witte (seared). ‘* Now we've milked the cow, 
liwedo? Pop’i!l be awful mad.” 
Jimmik (equal to the occasion). ** We'll drive 
her down to the pond and fill her up with water.” 


W 





I always know when antumn’s here— 
Oh, baneful time of life! 

For then fur-dealers’ cards appear 
Addressed unto my wife 





Little Johnny was watching his grandpa doz- 
Suddenly he exclaimed: 
Grandpa's eyes are shutting 


ing in his arm-chair. 
“Oh, look, ma! 
their mouths.” 


















INCONSISTENT. 
PATIENT. “Now, DOCTOR, YOU RECOMMENDED ME TO AVOID ALL VIOLENT EMOTION, AND THEN SEND ME A BILL LIKE 
HIs!” 


BY A PROUD FATHER. 
If every one would think of me 
As my boy does, I wis 
To all the world I’d seem to be 
The greatest man there is. 


———_>—— 


“T know what I'm going to give pa this Christ- 


mags,” said Arabella. 
** What, my dear ?” asked her mother. 


“ A nice woollen comforter. It will be lovely to 
wear when Ned comes to take me tobogganing.” 


—_———— 


“Mamma, I want some water in a bowl. 
going to christen my doll.” 

“No, little dear. 
a sacred subject.” 


“Then give me some wax to waxcinate her 
She's old enough now to have something 


with. 


done to her.” 
eupeepnadppeminmmass 


Mrs. La Move. “ Oh, I beg you to take off that 
So much is being said about this 
destruction of bird-life that I would not wear one 
Haven't you anything else ?” 

Mit.iner (laying a wing on the hat). “1 hardly 
We are trimming with 


dear little bird. 
for the world. 


think we have, madam. 
birds and wings almost entirely.” 


Mrs. La Mop«. ‘* That wing wouid do very well 
were it not so small. If you can get more of that 


style you may trim it up with wings.’’ 
snilstlciiaaisadiae 


Iam 


That would be trifling with 





Sxconv. “Here, count, are you a coward? Why 


do you run away ?” 
Count. “I am no cowar-r-rd. 


sary, he is apoplectique, and if he follow me, he 
Ha, ha!” 


dies! 





Ra" at 
ANAS \ 


But my. adver- 


WEARING MOURNING PROMISCUOUSLY. 
‘“*HELLO, DECKUS, WHO YOU WEAHIN’ MOU'NIN’ FO’?” 


‘“*FUH A FELLAH’S WIFE DOWN IN DIxON, 1 TWADED 
DAT LIGHT FELT HAT O’ MINE TO’IM FO’ Dis PLUG.” 


———_—4 . 1 
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AN AWKWARD MEETING. 


HE (embarrassed), ** WHY—1T'’s—IT 8 A-—QUITE A LONG TIME SINCE I SAW YOU LAST.” 


SUE (not at all embarrassed), “‘ Yes; | UAVEN’T LAID EYES ON YOU SINCE YOU PROPOSED. 


A SIMILARITY. 
A joke is very like a nut— 
I state this as a fact— 
Since nove can tell if it is good 
Until it has been cracked. 
—— 
“Jimmie, do you know when your sister's 
birthday is ?” asked Chappie. 
“Is? You mean was, don’t you? She had it 
thirty years ago,” returned Jimmie. 





WHY DON'T YOU CALL?’ 


MR. LANGSYNE. 

“I don’t know about that,” said old Mr, Langsyne, lowering his paper 
and elevating his spectacles so that the light shining through them made 
two bright little spots upon the bald place above his forehead, “ There 
may be as good fish in the sea as ever were caught, Mrs. Langsyne, but I 
know a possible exception or two to that rule.” 

Mrs. Langeyne siniled placidly. 

“There seems to be a mistaken impression,” continued the old man, 
“that if some one elee manages to get the particular girl you are after, 
if you happen to be a man, or the particular man you happen to be after, 
if you happen to be a girl, that you are to immediately kick up your heels, 
if you happen to be a man, and toss your head, if you happen to be a girl, 
and be glad you have been Providentially delivered from what would cer- 
tainly have been a hateful union, and calmly proceed to fish in some 
other quarter, certain that there are just as good life partners waiting for 
you as the one you have failed to win. Do I make myself understood ?” 

Mrs. Langsyne and Miss Langeyne smiled and nodded in unison. 

“Very well,” continued the old man. ‘Now what I want to know is 
this, Do you believe that you would have been happy with some other 
duffer if you had failed to win me as youn have been with me? Ah, but 
those were happy days! How it all comes back to me again as I think 
about them days! How I met your mother, Kitten, at a husking-bee, 
and walked home with her through the frosty air in the moonlight, and 
she was so frightened and bashful that she didn’t say a dozen words all 
of the way to her father’s gate. She was kind of awed, you see, at me, 
for I was the great bean in them parts then, and the girls was all jest 
a-settin’ their caps for me. I don’t deny that I sort of liked your mother 
from the very first, though I couldn’t be ignorant of the fact that it was 

*considerable of a comin’ down on my part to marry a girl who'd never 
had no attention from men to speak of, but I did marry her, and I’ve 
been a good husband to her; and J want to ask right here who she'd ’a’ 
found as good an all-round fish if she hadn’t dexterously hooked Alger- 
non Langeyne before some other girl come along and captured me ?” 

“There were some others that I might have had,” said Mrs. Langsyne, 
in her soft-voiced way, ‘‘ who have turned out pretty well.” 

‘There were?” exclaimed Mr. Langsyne, suddenly leaning forward in 
an excited manner, ‘“‘there were? Well, I'd like to know who they were 2?" 

“Well, there was young Henry Lawly from Meadowport, who asked 
me to marry him while you were keeping company with me, and he’s 
heen in Congress twice, and they say he gets the largest fees of any at- 
torney in New York to-day. Then there was Andrew Biansell, who got 
80 rich out in Chicago, and lives in such grand style, he asked me to be 
his wife the next day after I'd said yes to you. Simon Hirate, who made 
so much banking, and George Longface, who is pastor of that big church 
in St. Louis now, would both have proposed to me at that picnic in Wil- 
kin’s Glen if I hadn’t stopped them in time to save their feelings by telling 
each of them in confidence about being engaged to you. Abraham Bond, 
who loaned that money to you last fall when you were so hard up, was 
talking to father about me the evening you and I walked home from the 
husking-bee together, and he got down on his knees to me in the parlor 
the very next Sunday evening, and I had to say no to him.” 

Old Mr. Langsyne sat very still for quite a long time, and then he leaned 
over toward Mrs. Langsyne, and said, “ Suppose you had that all to do 
over again, and knew jest how each of us fish was goin’ to turn out, how 
—how would it be then ?” 

“Tt wouldn't be any different,” answered Mrs. Langsyne, softly. 

And a little later on, when Mr. Langsyne had come up from taking care 
of the furnace, he went over to where Mrs, Langsyne sat in her little low 
rocker, and bent down and kissed her. Cuartes Newton Hoop, 
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SUPPLEMENT. 


TESS OF THE DURBERVILLES. 
(Continued from page 915.) 

She went close up tu him. ‘‘G@o—I do beg 
you!” she said. 

‘*What? And leave you to that tyrant ? 
I can see in his face what a boor he is. 

‘*He won't hurt me. He's not in love with 
me. I ean leave at Lady Day.” 

‘Well, I have no right but to obey, I sup- 
pose. But—well, good-by.” 

Her defender, whom she dreaded more 
than her assailant, having reluctantly disap- 
peared, the farmer continued his reprimand, 
which Tess took with the greatest coolness, 
that sort of attack being independent of sex. 
To have as a master this man of stone, who 
would have cuffed her if he had dared, was 
almost a relief, after her former experiences. 
She silently walked back towards the summit 
of the field that was the scene of her labor, 
so absorbed in the interview which had just 
taken place that she was hardly aware that 
the nose of Groby’s liorse almost touched her 
shoulders. ‘‘If so be you make an agree- 
ment to work for me till Lady Day, I'll see 
that you carry it out,” he growled. © “’Od rot 
the women! Now’tis one ‘thing, and then ‘tis 
another! But I'll put up with it no longer! 

Kuowing very well that he did not harass 
the other women of the farm as he harassed 
her, out of spite for the flooring he had once 
received, she did for one moment picture 
what might have been the result if she had 
been free to accept the offer just made her 
of being Alec’s wife. It would have lifted 
her completely out of subjection, not only to 
her present oppressive employer, but to a 
whole world who seemed to despise her. 
“But, no, no!” she said, breathlessly. ‘1 
could not have married him now. He is so 
unpleasant to me.” 

That very night she began an appealing let- 
ter to Clare, concealing from him her hard- 
ships, and assuring him of her undying affec- 
tion. Any one who had been in a position to 
read between the lines would have seen that 
at the back of her great love was some mon- 
strous fear—almost a desperation—as to some 
secret circumstances which were not dis- 
closed. But she did not finish her effusion: 
he had asked Izz to go with him, and per- 
haps did not care for her at all. She put the 
letter in her box, and wondered if it would 
ever reach Angel’s hands. 

After this her daily tasks were gone through 
heavily enough, and brought on the day 
which was of great import to agriculturists 
—the day of the Candlemas Fair. It was at 
this fair that new engagements were entered 
into for the twelve months following the en- 
suing Lady Day, and those of the farming 
population who thought of changing their 
places duly attended at the county town 
where the fair was held. Nearly all the la- 
borers on Flinteomb- Ash Farm intended 
flight, and early in the morning there was a 
general exodus in the direction of the town, 
which lay at a distance of from ten to a 
dozen miles over hilly country. Though 
Tess also meant to leave at the quarter-day, 
she was one of the few who did not go to 
the fair, having a vaguely shaped hope that 
something would happen to render another 
out-door engagement unnecessary. 


(TO BE OONTINUED. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS 





Extract of BEEF. 


The best and most ‘t economical “Stock” for 
Soups, Ete. 
One _ pound 


equals forty-five pounds of 
prime lean Beef. 


Send for our book of receipts showing use 


of ARMOUR’S EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago. 


OUR PEERLESS 


STAMPING OUTFIT FREE! 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


SERVING HEALTH AND 
ECONOMY. 


Some valuable hints are given in the Gov- 
ernment Report of its tests of baking pow- 
ders upon their keeping qualities. This is a 
most important matter to consumers. Very 
many baking powders show a bigh strength 
if tested when freshly mixed.. But from 
being made of inferior materials, or because 
not properly preserved, the strength falls off 
very shortly, so that they do not do their 
work when used. 

Discoveries of much importance, on ac- 
count of the relation they bear towards this 
quality, as well as towards a wholesome food 
supply, and consequently upon the public 
health, have recently been made in the process 
of refining cream of tartar. The object of 
baking powders, as is well known, is simply 
to vesiculate, or make light, the mixture of 
flour so as to render it when baked easy of 
mastication and perfectly digestible. The 
most celebrated experts in the business have 
worked for the perfection of an article that 
should do this mechanically, adding to or 
taking from the flour nothing, nor in any 
way effecting a change in its properties or 
constituents. This is accomplished, and a 
perfect leavening agent furnished in the 
Royal Baking Powder. The difference be- 
tween the methods employed in its prepara- 
tion and in the preparation of others is, that 
in the Royal the acid employed is not 
phosphatic, but the acid of highly refined 
cream of tartar, which the health author- 
ities agree renders that powder perfectly 
pure and more reliable and healthful than 
any other. 

Every one wants our food pure, and this 


| important discovery is au achievement in 


the right direction. 


For Smooth Skin, 





“ Once tried, Used Always.” 


WAN HOUTEN'S 
COCOA 


“Best & Gees UA 
} **Confound those 





Bt) 0 


Boys! They are 

Always asking for 

* More’ since the 

Board introdued 

Van HOUTEN’s 
§ Cocoa.” 


___PERFECTLY PURE. 
} VAN HOUTEN’S PATENT PROCESS 


? increases by 60 PER CENT. the solubility of the 
> flesh-forming elements, making of the cocoa 
bean an ccsily digosted, delicious, nourish- 
ing and stimulating drink, readily assimilated 
even by the most delicate. 
&@If not obtainable from your grocer, en- 
close 25 cts. to either VAN Houten & Zoon,106 
» Reade Street, New York, or 45 Wabash Ave., @ 
Chicago, and a can containing enough for 354 
to 40 cups will be mailed. Mention this 
ne. Prepared only by the iceman 
Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holian 


$The Standard Cocoa of the Word 


STAMPING PATTERNS. 
| 
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Any one who wants Stamping Patterns can have 
them sent to select from,ou agreement to pay for 
what they keep, and return the rest. Add. HENRY 
Mire tienen North Bending, Mass. 


Good Com plexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Senin. |F 


‘“‘A Luxury for Shampooing.’’ Medical Standard, Chicago. 


**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’ 
‘The Best for Baby’s Bath.’ 


’___ Medical and Surg. Reporter, Phila. 


— Christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N. Y. 
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If People 


how much care we give 
soups, the quality of the 


that when they want a 


Vegetable, Beef, Pearl Tapioca. 








to the manufacture of our 


cleanliness of our factory, then 


They Would Understand 


good soup,the ‘‘Franco-American” 
brand and that only is the one 
they must have, and the effort to 
substitute other goods would meet 
with determined opposition. 


Warm them and they are ready for the table. 
A sample can of any of the following varieties 
will be sent upon receipt of 14c. to pay postage. 


Green Turtle. Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, Purée of Game, 
Mulligatawny, Mock Turtie, Ox-Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, 
French Bouillon, Julienne. Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, 


The Franco-American Food Camaee>, 


West Broadway and Franklin Street, New York. 





But Knew 


material we use and the 





can of 


Wases. 
























8 Wrinkles, Blackheads, ag 
ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
s Superfluous Hair pemeneets re- 

moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 


Complexions beautified. The Form | 


d ; Hair, Brows and Lashe: 
and restored. Interestin; 


develo; 
colore 


P. Book (sealed), 4¢-, withsample Cre- | 


mola Powder 10c. Mme.Velaro 
7414 W. 47th S8t., N. ¥. City. 





The Ladies’ W orld isa mammoth IMustrated 
each issue comprising 20 large pages 80 columns, ry 
ing ‘andsome cover, and is 
aaron to stories, poems, es’ 

Qs NY weed to-storl ladi 
fancywork, artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housek nile 
ing, fashions, hygiene, paves e 







ZA ladies’ magazines, oe a cire 
lation of over 200,000. Its publish- 
wishing to aye ¢ it into thousands 
omes where it is not already taken, 
now make the following unprecedented offer: 
Upon receipt of only Sixteen Cents in post- 
age stamps, we will send The Ladies’ World 


/ for Three Montha, and to every subscriber wa 
will also send Free and post-paid, our new 

Ap Peerless Outfit, ng 82 en- 
y ray new patterns. as follows: 1 Carnation 


Pinks and Forget- -me-nots, 5x7 in.; 1 Clover, 
5x10 inches; 1 half wreath Wild Roses, 8 in. wide; 1 
design for Laundry , Sin. high; 3 designs Rose: 8 
for all-over work ; 1 Seal (Ops, ith corner,for Blanket 
1spray Bachelor’s Button, 6 in. high; 1 corner design for 
Lunch Cloth, 8in.; idesign for Canvas Cloth ; 4 designs for 
Tray Cloths; i design for Corn Napkins; 1 set Fruit De- 
signs for Na kins; 1 des for Shaving Case; 3 designs 
for Silkk Em proidery ; 1 Braiding Design; 1 spray Wild 
Roses, 3x4 in.; 1 Spray Daisies an Forget-me- -nots, and 55 
other beautiful ——— making in ali 82 artistic patterns, 
well made on good pape r, and which may be used for fine 
powder stamping 50 to. 75 times without injury. With 
each Outfit we send free our Manual of Instructions in the 
Art of Stamping. which tells all about stamping, how to 
make the powder, ete. The patterns contained in this npn 
fit would cost several dollars if purchased singly at 
tail, yet we send the whole /ree to any one sending 16 ce ba 
for a three months’ subseri ription to our charming maga- 
zine. Five subscriptions and 5 Outfits will be sent for 64 
ts. Do not miss this chance! Satisfaction guaranteed. Asto 
our reliability, we refer to any publisher in N. Y. Address: 
8. HM. MOORE & CO., 27 Park Place, New York. 
















C: G-GUNTHERS: SONS: 


FURRIERS Sh 


JACKETS: WRAPS-CLOAKS‘AND MANTLES 
SHOULDER CAPES-PELERINES-CRAVAT TES 
‘CHOICEAND EXCLUSIVE: DESIGNS: 


ts MODERATE: 





Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 

ask, with prep’n 


sent C. 
the m’fr for Dlust’d Price-Li ‘ote 
| €.Burnham, 71' 71 State-st.(Cent’l Music Hall)Chicago 


} 
302 days on trial, Rood’s Magic Scale, the popu- 





lar Ladies’ T ailoring System. Lilustrated cir 
ular fre free. , Rood Magic! Scale Co., Chicago, Lil. 


Po 








“PARTED BANG” 


} 


and not hurt it. 
does 
want pure soap; and when we 
say 


alkali. 
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What is wanted of soap for 


the skin is to wash it clean 


Pure soap 


that. This is why we 


pure we mean without 


Pears’ is pure; no alkali in 


it; no free alkali. There area 
thousand virtues of soap; this 
one is enough. You can trust 
a soap that has no biting al- 
kali in it. 

All sorts of sell it, 


all 


stores 


especially druggists ; sorts 


of people use it 


THE ART AMATEUR, 


SUPERB COL- 
ORED STUDIES FOR 
AND PICTURES, inclu 
- ges, Water Lilies, Pea 
pes, Moonlight Ma- 
—_—v 
Mee “Swell we, 
It show! three 


1892), 


& 3 MOS. SUBSCRIPTION 
Reginning any month. 
trethismostliberalofier ety 
t includes is $2.75] you must cnt « 

, ditdirect to the pablisher 8 
MONTA AGUE MARKS, Union Square 
(2 Llustrated Catalogue of over 100 st ‘ 
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QgOUQUE? | 
CHols\ 


PERFUME FOR THE HANDKERCHIEP 
DELICIOUS SCENT.—-LATEST CREATION 
of BE. COUDRAY in PARIS 
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SOLD KY ALL Pl UNCIPAL PERFUMERS, 
Nc DRUGGISTS AND CHEMISTS OF U, 
A at 


For the Complexion and Toilet. 


STIEFEL'S SOAPS, 
These soaps are scientificall 





h a 
prepare and 


| are the safest for the complexion ; the most ele- 


gant for toilet use, and the best weodorizers and 
disin fectors, : 
STIEFEL’s BircH Tar and SuLPHUR Soap 
insures whiteness and softness of the shiz, and is 
invaluable in eruptions, dandruff, chili lains, ete. 
STIEFEL’s FRECKLE Soap is the best for 
‘reckles, liver spots, and other discolorations. 
STIEFEL’S ARNICA Soap .is admirable for 
sensitive skins and for children’s use. It may be 


used to replace arnica as a household remedy. 
The list, with notes (which will be mailed 
on application to the agents, W. H. Schieffelin 


& Co., New York), includes: Borax Soap, 
CAMPHOR Soap, ICHTHYOL SOAP, P1Nr-SCEN'T- 
ED SOAP, SUBLIMATE Soap, and many others. 
Stiefel’s Soaps are obtainable of any druggist. 

' You can live at home and make more money at work for ag 

t than at anything else in the world. Either sex :all ages. Coste 

ty outfit PEER. ‘Terms FRE Address, 1kUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


PRICES #88888 = | 
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922 HARPER’S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT. 
Embroidery Designs from 
the South Kensington Royal 
School of Art Needlework. 


See illustrations on page 923. 


Shoes,” embroidered on the back in 
brown silk, usually mark this case. 

A dressing-case to carry in a trav- 
elling bag is of snowy white linen 
duck, and worthy to be carried by a 
bride on her wedding journey. The 
dimensions should be twenty-two 
inches in Jength by twelve inches in 
width. It isembroidered on the out- 
side with heavy white silk in some 
large design, such as peonies or chrys- 
anthemums. The inside has a large 
pocket across the bottom for a hair- 
brush, two smaller ones above for 
powder and soap, a long narrow slip 
for a comb, and a larger pocket 
across the top for sundries. The 
pockets are each covered with a flap, 
which should be neatly bound with 
white silk braid and feather-stitched, 
and should be marked in white silk, 
with the name of the article they are 
intended to hold. The whole should 
then be bound with braid, folded in 
four equal divisions, and tied with a 
piece of the braid. 

A little gift for a housekeeper is a 
ten-inch square of sheer white hem- 
stitched linen to throw over a plate 
of bread or cake. This should have 
a few scattering sprays of wheat em- 
broidered on it in white silk, and the 
word ‘‘ Bread ” or ‘‘ Cake,” or some 
appropriate motto may be added. 

A lovely band, with which to tie 
Master Baby in his chair or when he 
is taken out in his carriage, is of 
heavy white ribbon, two and one- 
half inches wide, and fourteen inches 
long. This is powdered with some 
small blossoms wrought in silks in 
natural colors — rose-buds, butter- Fie. 4 MENU CARD. 
cups, daisies, or forget-me-nots; it is 
then lined with satin of the same 
color as the flower used, and interlined with Canton flannel or 
several pieces of stiff muslin to give body tothe band. A full i 
rosette of narrow white ribbon is placed at either end, also 
two pieces of similar ribbon, each about three-quarters of a 
yard long, fastened side by side, with which the band is tied 


HE idea of the violin cover, 

a sketch of which we give at 
the top of this page, will supply 
a want which has long been felt 
by violin-players who love their 
instruments. Indeed, the want 
has been so obvious that we al- 
most wonder why the members 
of the Royal School of Art 
Needlework, always on the qui 
vive as they are for fresh fields 
and pastures new in which to 
exercise their decorative skill, 
have not long ere this made the 
hit. 

Nothing could be prettier or 
more suitable than the design 
chosen, light and fanciful in 
style, as most French designs 
are. The ground of soft pale 
green silk is embroidered with 
filoselle and gold thread, the rib- 
bons being of solidly shaded silk 
of a pale pinky tint, outlined 
with gold. It is warmly quilted 
at the back, and bound with cord 
of the same color as the ground. 
It is, of course, intended to be 
laid over the violin, inside the 
case, 

Fig. 2 is a dainty knitting bag 
of blue plush, lined with quilted 
silk, the bag part extending half- 
way up the inside. It is orna- 
mented with a spray embroider- 
ed with Japanese gold-thread. 

Figs. 3 and 4 are menu cards of 
parchment, embroidered with 
silk in various soft colors in the 
form of shells, and have a very fresh and pretty effect; they 
are seven or eight inches high. A working pattern is given 
in Fig. 7. 

Figs. 5 and 6 are name cards, in the same style, about three 
inches in size, which go admirably with the menu cards, so that 





Fia. 6.—NAME CARD. 











Fie. 5.—NAME CARD. Fic. 2—KNITTING BAG, 








Fie. 83.—MENU CARD. 
(Sen Fie. 7.) 





a set of them makes a charming addition to dinner-table deco- 


rations 


The demand for novelty in the way of table decoration is 
always great, and is the raison d’étre of many articles which, 
though sometimes eccentric, are always graceful and accept- 
able. The vexed question of dinner mats has hitherto pre- 
sented difficulties, but the seeming impossibility of suggesting 
something which will look pretty and at the same time serve 


its purpose has been clever- 
ly dealt with by the exam- 
ples which form the sub- 
jects of the accompanying 
sketches. They take the 
form of appliqué, if, in- 
deed, we may call it so, 
when, in fact, the cut-out 
pattern is not applied to any 
ground, but stands by itself. 
The prevailing fashion of 
cutting out things, which 
commenced with cards, has 
no doubt suggested this. 
The conventional designs of 
fruit are solidly worked in 
natural - colored crewel on 
thick linen, and the knots 
of ribbon with which they 
are tied are also of solid 
shaded embroidery. A 
working pattern for a mat 
in a strawberry design is 
givenin Fig. 10. The work 
when complete is cut out 
and neatly edged with gold- 
thread. Made in various 
sizes and of different lead- 
ing colors as they are, these 
mats cannot fail to become 
popular. 


Suggestions for Christ- 
mas Gifts. 

DAINTY case in which 

to put my lady’s slippers 
when they are to be carried 
in her party bag is of white 
linen duck. To make it, 
cut two pieces of the duck, 
one eighteen inches long, 
the other thirteen inches, 
and each seven inches wide. 
Round both ends of the 
longer piece, and one end 
only of the shorter. Lay 
them together, and bind 
them neatly with white 
silk braid, which should 
then be feather - stitched. 
Then turn the longer piece 
over the shorter, like a pock- 
et flap, and fasten with a 
button and loop of the 
braid. By way of orna- 
ment, embroider on the 
back, either in outline or 
Kensington stitch, with 
heavy white silk, a bunch 
of lady’s-slippers, or else 
several long-stemmed flow- 
ers, such as daffodils or 
fleurs-de-lis. 

A more serviceable case 
in which to carry shoes 
when travelling is similar- 
ly made of heavy gray or 
brown linen bound with 
brown silk braid. The 
words ‘Goody Two- 





Fie. 1.—VIOLIN COVER 


to the chair or carriage. 


In these days, when the carrying of one’s watch is a problem 
to be solved, a neat little arrangement in the way of a ribbon 
pocket is not only dressy, but very convenient. In the first 
place, buy an inexpensive chiatelaine chain and hook of steel 
or other metal, such as are used for carryingafan. The chain 
should not be more than four or five inches long. Then take 
a ribbon two and one-half inches wide and nine inches long, 








Fie. 7,—WORKING PATTERN OF MENU CARD, FIG. 3, 


turn up one end of it two 
and one-half inches to form 
a little pocket, and stitch it 
on the sides. On the other 
end of the ribbon fasten the 
chatelaine hook and chain, 
so that the watch will rest 
easily in the pocket. Then 
take another piece of ribbon 
long enough to conceal the 
chatelaine and extend to the 
end of the pocket, and on the 
bottom of this set a little 
butterfly bow as an orna- 
mental finish. This has the 
effect of a trimming on the 
dress when the hook is 
slipped in your belt. Now 
that black is so universally 
used as trimming,this watch 
pocket made of black rib- 
bon can be worn with a 
number of gowns, 

A most beautiful cover 
for an afternoon tea table is 
of fine white linen embroid- 
ered in all shades of silks 
in what is called the “ Dres 
den china” pattern—that is, 
with tiny single blossoms 
and small sprays of flowers 
and leaves. Single flowers 
are scattered over the centre 
of the cover, with bunches 
of flowers in the corners 
tied with a bow-knot of rib- 
bon. A running border of 
ribbon is around the cover. 
The flowers should be work- 
ed in solid embroidery, with 
the leaves and ribbon done 
in outline _ stitch. The 
square of linen should be 
twenty-four inches, and may 
be either hem-stitched or 
fringed; if the latter, an easy 
way of finishing it off is to 
draw a few threads at the 
depth of the fringe desired, 
and overcast the linen with 
very fine stitches, having 
the slanting ones on the 
wrong side, and the straight 
on the right side. 

A beautiful material for 
table scarfs or sofa pillows 
is Terry cloth, a cotton and 
silk fabric with all the silk 
thrown up on the right side. 
This cloth, which comes in 
all the delicate shades, is 
woven in armure, canvas, 
and basket patterns, and is 
very effective when worked 
with heavy silk in a large 
bold design. The white 
Terry cloth makes also very 
handsome counterpanes, as 
it comes two yards wide, and 
while having the appearance 
of silk, is more desirable, ag 
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it washes perfectly. To go with these 
counterpanes, for those who prefer their 
beds to be of snowy whiteness, pillow- 
shams of white China silk are very pret- 
ty, and can be embroidered or not, as 
one pleases. Many buy the large Japa- 
nese or Chinese silk handkerchiefs al- 
ready embroidered for this purpose. 
* The white silk handkerchiefs, em- 
broidered in very gay colors, are also 
used, 

A. dainty cover for your fancy-work 
may be made of a pale lavender silk 
handkerchief, powdered over with sin- 
gle violets embroidered in two or three 
shades of violet silks. 

A simple little gift is a nail-polisher, 
which is a piece of wood like a child’s 
rolling-pin without the ends, covered 
smoothly with a piece of pretty colored 
chamois long enough to cut in fringe 
over each end. Draw this fringe to- 
gether like a tassel, and fasten it with 
gold cord, which should also be sewn 
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down the polisher where the chamois is 
joined. 

A simple cover for a bureau or table 
is made of momie-cloth or linen, with a 
hem-stitched border about three inches 
deep. On this border embroider tiny 
flowers—violets, bluets, or the conven- 
tional fleurs-de-lis—in a single color in 
alternate rows about an inch apart. The 
effect is prettiest if only one kind of 
flower is used for the same cover. 

Pin-cushions, which formerly took up 
the best part of one’s bureau, have been 
entirely set aside in favor of small bits 
of daintiness, the largest of which is a 
square of six inches, or, if round, about 
five inches in diameter. A dainty little 
round cushion is made of the finest linen 
exquisitely embroidered with a wreath 
of tiny forget-me-nots tied with a bow- 
knot. Asa finish, a ruffle of white rib- 
bon two inches wide, underneath one of 
lace the same width, is gathered very 
full, and sewn around it. 





Fie. 10.—WORKING 


A TABLE MAT.—STRAWBERRY DESIGN, 
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THE * THREE-MILE-ROUND.” 
big two girls had not wanted to get up 

so early that morning, for even if one 
does go to bed before ten, it is hard to pry 
open sleepy young eyes at 4.30 am. But 
they had promised one another to go, and it 
was a glorious summer morning, so they reso- 
lutely washed the sleep away in cold water, 
hurried on their walking attire, and creeping 
down stairs as noiselessly as they could, that 
they might spare the slumbers of less mati- 
nal lodgers, they let themselves out into the 
dewy, grass-grown door-yard of the Berk- 
shire farm-house. 

How wide-awake nature looked! 
ly the chickens, the birds, the cattle 
entire inseet world found it no hardship to 
get up early. They did not look as if their 
eyes had been full of sleep, but were as brisk- 
ly wide-awake as if the day had begun for 
them three hours before. The flowers, too, 
had a fresh, vigorous look, and the spiders 
were especially active, racing about upon 
their gauze-hung webs with no apparent fear 
of rheumatism from their damp quarters. 

The girls’ road lay down a steep-pitched 
hill, through a marshy bottom and across a 
brook, then np a gentler incline on the other 
side. Thence it ran along a high,rocky ridge, 
separating two deep basins, while beyond 
these on either side towered ranges of hills— | 
Mount Holyoke and Mount Tom in the dis- 
tance. Below them gleamed the winding of 
a river, and furm-houses with their clusters 


Evident- 


,and the | 


of red out-buildings dotted the hill-sides here | 


and there. Then the road turned and left the 
view, and ran through a bit of wood road 
and along a deep lane, bordered thickly on 
each side with huckleberry-bushes and sweet- 
fern, where the warm sun drew out that pe- 
culiar woodsy smell that indicates the vicin- 
itv of some balsamic foliage. 

The girls chattered, of course, or they 
would not have been girls, but they missed 
few of the sweet sights and sounds that sur- 
rounded them. They saw the robin seeking 
his early worm on a smooth bit of turf, the 
eat-bird’s quick, tail-flirting progress from 
bough to bough, the flash of the chipmunk 


along the stone wall, the whisk of the rab- 
bit’s tail as he plunged into the bushes. 


They marked the glory of the wild flowers, 
nowhere more profuse or more varied than 
by the way-sides of New England; they filled 





their hands with blossoms, their mouths with | 


berries. And finally they turned another 
corner, ran down the last long hill, and came, 
panting and hot, hungry and dew-wet, bac k 
to their starting-place, more than ready to 
rush off to their rooms for the bath and toilet 
that must precede the hearty breakfast for 
which their tramp had prepared them. 


The two girls have taken many country | 


walks since then alone, together, and in dear- 
er company. 
memories the recollection .of the ‘* three- 
mile-round” as one of the loveliest rambles 
they have ever known, either as girls or 
matrons. 





ADVERTISEMEN 


NTS 


Taking butter from milk 
was known in the earliest 
times. It was left for our 
time to make a milk of cod- 
liver oil. 

Milk, the emulsion of but- 
ter, is an easier food than 
butter. Scott's Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil is an easier food 
than cod-liver oil. It is rest 
for digestion. It stimulates, 
helps, restores, digestion; 
and, at the same time, sup- 
plies the body a kind of 
nourishment it can get in no 
other way. 


Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere ao, $1. 
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. CHOICE 
: “WORTH A GUINEA A BOX. - 
’ 
| FE Not Drunk. 
') \ Just dizzy! There is a pres- 
sure on the brain, owing to ¢ 
: NY; 2 clogging of the system. 
‘ 
} ’BEECHAM'S 
© 
| PILLS 
t 
NF will remove the obstruction 
4 and permits the vital func- ¢ 
tions to act naturally. They cure 
Sick Headache, 2nd all Bitiows and 
Nervous Disorders,arising from Weak 
Qstomach, Indigestion, Constipation ¢ 
@and a Liver. 4 
$ Of all druggists. Price 2% cents a box. * 
‘ New York Depot, 365 Canal St. : 











But there lingers still in their | 
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MANUFACTURER 





General Agents for U.S. 
PARK « TILFORD 
917/919, Broadway 

NEW-YORK 

SOLD BY ALL 

DRUGGISTS 
PERFUMERS 


Cutie 


VERY SKIN AND SCALP DISEASE, WHETHER 

v) torturing, disfiguring, humiliating, itching, burn- 
ing, bleeding, scaly, crusted, pimply, or blotchy, with 
loss of hair, from pimples to the most distressing 
eczemas, and every humor of the blood, whether 
simple, scrofulous, or hereditary, is speedily, per- 
manently, aud economically cured by the Currouns 
Remepixs, consisting of Curiovea, the great Skin 
Cure, Curioura Soar, an exquisite Skin Purifier and 
Beantifier, the Curioura Resoivent, the new Blood 
and Skin Puritier and greatest of Humor Remedies, 
when the best physicians and all other remedies fail. 
This is strong language, but true. Thousands of 
grateful testimonials from infancy to age attest their 
wonderful, unfailing, and incomparable efficacy. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curiovna, 50c.; Svar, 
25c.; Resouvenr, $1. Prepared by Potter Drug and 
Cc hemic: al Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

Send for “ How to Cure Skin and Blood Diseases. 2 


a 
= 








Pimples, Dlackhe: us, chapped and « oily” ~~ 
skin prevented by | Cc UTIOURA Soar. “es 


NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 
by Peck's Invisible Tubular Ear Cushions. Whi 
pers heard. Successful when are eank REE 


= 2 Ee Hiscox ,863 B’way,N.¥. Write for book of proofs 





Rheumatism, Kidney Pains, and Muse ular | 
Weakness re lieved in one minute by the Cuti- 
ovra Anti-Paun Prasrer. 25c. 











A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 


In one machine! Every muscle of the 
body can be exercised and developed, 
giving vigor, appetite, and cheerfulness 
to the user. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson says: 


notice.” 
Single Machines, $5.00; Double, $12.00. 
GYMNASIUM AND ATHLETIC GOODS OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


A handsomely illustrated pamphlet, giving hints on exer- 
cise and a valuable treatise, will be sent free on request, 


MERWIN, HULBERT & CO., 
Opposite Fifth Ave. Hotel. 26 W. 234 St., N. Y. City. 


HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
































Big DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST a 
JURY ~- ———-- OF IEE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 

a mee 

“Discovered by Acci = an xture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, po) on washing one it was aw ered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new goyene and named it MODENE. Itis perfectly 
pure, free from all injurious substances. so simple any one can usei. It acts mildly but 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with t theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wouderful results. ITCAN 
NOT FAIL. If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y Sis. 
Recommended by all who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 
Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's giftof a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. Itdissolves and destroys the life “pen te of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility. and is guarant be as harmless as water 
to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair prod should use Modene 
to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 
sealed from observation) on receipt of price, @1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage stamps received the 
sameascash. (aALwaYys COUNTY AND THIS ParER.) Cut this advertisement out. 


MENTION 
Corry Fr rs| Va MOSERE "MANUFACTURING CO, CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 


auD TRS GRowTs 


















’ GENERA rers of rade Hair Preparations. 
rr i You - register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
FAILURE OR THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. 07 EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 


»> FACE MASSAGE. ; 


Makes the Face Fair and Youthful. Im- 
treatment known for 
igia. U by Famous Beauties. 
Freckles, Tan, Oily Skin, Sallowness, Darkness 
under the Eyes, can yemoved. Since our Book on this New Art appeared 
(Copyr’d, '90,) Face Massage has attracted widespread attention. It is the only 
Treatise on the Subject. Scientific, Reliable, indorsed by high Medical Authorities 
The Complete Outtit for Face Massage is manutactured only by us. 
MASSAGE OIL : (Trade mark), is indispensable. Absorbed by the skin, 
Strengthens and hong A ee Tissues. Rubs away Wrin- 
No Substitute will yield results. Price, Ft bottle. 
eaeben Harmless Beautifier. isNoiat int Row wader, ‘ Le wt or‘ Bleach.’ 





y Re 
Pimples, Blackhe: 








“This is the | 
best health machine ever brought to my | 








SUPPLEMENT. 


Syrups FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken ; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
cleanses the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 
its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c,. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug- 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promntiy for anv one who wishes to try it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Mannfactured only by the 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York. 


ASK YOUR STOREKEEPER FOR 





COLORS EXQUISITE 
SURFACE LIKE PORCELABE | 


= 





ENAMEL 


OR beantifving and decorating the home it has no 
equal. For interior decoration, suitable for 
wood, wicker, metal, glass, earthcuware, ete. Put up 
in self. -opening tins ready for immediate use. Made 
in every color, shade, and tint. Prices, by mail, Tins, 


60 cis., Tinlets, 20 cts, 


BATH ENAMEL 


SPECIALLY MADE TO RESIST THE ACTION OF 
BOILING WATER. TINS, BY MAIL, 70 CTS. 








Asprnat’s Enxorisn Enames. was awarded the first 
prize medal at Paris in 1889, and the only gold medal 
at Edinburgh in 1890. Beware of worthles= imitations, 


Wholesale Depot for the United States, 
384 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DIECKERHOFF, AAFFLOER & CO, 





THE CROWN PERFUMERY CO. "§ 
} DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME, 








aa 
BALM OF LILYS: Does not clog the pores. Warranted b Cuarantee 


No 

Poison of any nameor nature. No Glycerine, Cannot harm The most ig hen skin. A Magieat liquid to 
use when making the Toilet, Delicately whitens and smoothesthe Complexion. Far Superior to Paint or Powder. 
Absolutely does not show, but gives a refined and dainty fairness. Retains the Lily perfume. It is the most charming 
and satisfactory Beautifier ever sold. Price 50c. of Druggists or our Agents. If mailed, add 15 cents for postage. 
DELIGHT a Soap Substitute for facial use. Price 15c. Gives the delicious sensation of Mountain Breezes. Does 

pnotirritate. This Outfit—-SYLVAN’S MASSAGE OIL, BALM of LILYSand DELIGHT, 
enables one toenjoy the gee of Face Massage. Sent in plain case, with Free copy of our Famous Book,‘ Artof 
Face Massage,’ for $1.65. For 82 we send the Massage Outfit, our superb Dental Cream, Kalliphora ime) 
anda tube of Geranium Jelly (25c.) to Whiten the Hands. SYLYAN TOILET CO. Perfumers, Port Huron,Mich. 





ee a perfect toilet powder is 





Prepared with bismuth by CH. FA ¥, Perfumer, 9,?.dcla Paix, Po 
USE NONE OTH 
Caation. — Nove Genvine but those bearing the word « FRANCE » and the signature CH. FAY. | 








PISO'S CURE FOR 
Best th Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 


Coug! 
Cures where all else fails. Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 














ae ng exquisi pataned,: removes all 
impurities 5 m —_ hair, 


gray 
and causes rae hair to grow” Thick, Soft and Beautiful In- 


fallible for curing erup ftheskin, gl 
we muscles, — seucy healing cuts, burns, bruises, sprains, 


Bee. Drugaists or by Mail, 50 
BARULAY he Gn Ls Beco” Now Work. 


~ Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








LOVELY FACES! 
“Nothing will 

CLEAR and WHITEN 
the skin so quickly as 


.. DERMA=ROYALE 

¥ (Vegetabie French Formule.) 
. Medicinal and Toilet Preparation. 
Sent in Rich Cut Glass Cologne Bottles. 
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Send to 31v W. 45th Bt. . N 
comes 


an TEA: 


(iG ofbad eating; cures Sick Headache;re. 
stores the Complexion; cures ee 


PERSONAL | BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE ond RETAIN IT. 

ow to remove Pimples, Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Color and Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Beautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Malled (sealed) 






eee- 



















for @ cents, ts pay postage. It contains many hints, testi- 
} monials and valuable receipts (casily prepared at home), 
how to obtsia free samphs ¢f Ceemrt 







ag LAUTICR, 124 West23dSt., New Y ork City. 
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E GIVE THIS BEAUTI nao 
~ LAMP FREE ~ @& 


To Every BUYER OF OUR SOAP. 


Pp—it is an absolute necessity 
Yay 5 luer fay e30ar shall buy it; we make it a 
decided object for you to buy of us—direct from factory to 
consumer, and save all dealers’ profits. 


THE “ CHAUTAUQUA": PIANO, LAMP-is s 
combination tats useful and the ornamental— tifl AN bay artisan, im. 
proved by the inventor—one of the most successful and appreciated products of 
the 19th century —which we give to indace you to buy these necessary house 
hold supplies from us, No matter how many other lamps you may have, this 
one will be welcome because it is so good and handsome, and gives such 
a clear, strong light. 

Itis made of solid brass, polished and lacquered so it will ever retain its 

Ye stands 41-2 feet high and can be extended 

to 6 1-2 feet height. The burner is central draft like the “Rochester’’ and cannot smoke 
or smell, it throws a beautiful pure light offorty candle power. Easy to regulate, cannot get 
out of order and is in fact equal in every way to the most expensive ane ee can be purchased. 
It is shipped complete ready for use with chimney, wick and handsome shade; colors—red,orange, 
lemon, pink, old gold and bright blue, (with silk fringe and tassel) giving the light as it is 
thrown out into the room a mellow and subdued effect. 


weareresVYOU RUN NO RISKownw~ 
We do not ask you to remit in advance, or take sf chances. We merely 
ask permission to send you a Combination Box, and if after 30days’ trial 
you are fully convinced that the oP, toilet acticles and lamp are all we 
claim, you can then pay the bill—®10.00, Butifyou are not satisfied in 
every way, no charge will be made for what you have usedand we will take 
the box away at our own expense; HOW CAN WE DO MORE* 


aaneEACH BOX CONTAINS“a{..— 
One Hundred Cakes, (ful! size) “SWEET %-°° 
HOME’ Family Soap, enough to last and average 


family one fullyear. It is made for all laundry and house 
purposes, and has no superior. 







2 
Ai Gan Containing Sufficient W 
for 35 to 40 Gups of 


VAN HOUTENS 
Cocoa 


Witt BE SENT, 


Prepaid, to all who will mention this publication and send 25 CENTS with their names 
and addresses to 


VAN HOUTEN & ZOON, 106 Reade Street, New York} Ors 


45 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


The Standard Cocoa of the World. 


“BEST & GOES FARTHEST.” d = 
“ONCE TRIED, USED ALWAYS.” Bieeianax 2 


Perfectly Pure. 
Easily Digested. 
Made Instantly. 
A Delicious Substitute for 
Tea and Coffee, and 

Better for the Nerves / 
and Stomach. Pett 
Cheaper and More Satisfying. — Saw 


There are cocdhs and cocoas, but pure and easily digestible cocoa in powder was i ted and 
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10 BOXES BORAXINE, a New and Wonderful 
Discovery! How to Wash Clothes Without Bolling or Rub- 
bing, by the use of BORAXINE, Cannot Possibly Injure the 
bay Simple—Easy, verte In each as stage. onda 

for 10c., pay in goods. us you receive these coupons—be- 
sides the Boraxine—worth in all 1.00 
= Two Boxes (1-2 Doz.) Modjeska Complexion Soap...............6... 
An exquisite toilet Soap. Producing that peculiar delicate trans- 
parency, and imparting a velvety softness to the skin. 
One Bottle Modjeska Perfume..........cscsssessseseveesessenceas ssseesseseee 25 
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One Box (1-4 yomag mee Toilet Soap Perry “30 
One English Jar 
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25 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, sweetens the breath. 
One Package Clove Pink Sachet POWde®......00..cssss+sesesee08 25 
Delicate, Refined Lasting. 
One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap 25 
= Price of Articles If Bought Se cna ae 11.35 
= Price of Lamp If Bought of Manufacturer, = 12.00 


Li. FOR—S$10.00 23.35 
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CEREUS As 
me ple prefer to send cash = ge= 
= with order—we do not ask it—but S{= 

ifreaders of this paper remit in 
advance andsend us the names of 
ten lady housekeepers with full 
rand town) 
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we will placein the box—in addi- 
tion to this beautiful Piano Lamp— 
a valuable present. 


When paid for in advance we 
ship same day order is received. 
All other orders are filled in their 


Bagi 


We can refer to thousands of people who have used Sweet Home Soap fi 
many years and still order at regular intervals, also Bank of Buffalo, Bank 
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Se ry regular turn, = of Commerc, Sofie Eewry Clews & Con. Denker, ioe} we Ray on 
patented by C. J. Van Houten in Holland, the process being still a secre¢ of the firm. Travel Persons remitting in advance can have & Also B. G. Dun & Go. and the Prvtetaon ™ " a. 
where you will in Europe, you are sure to find Van Houten’s Cocoa, and in America it is acquir- their refunded without argument or Also R. G. Dun & Co., and the Bradstreet Co, 
ing a national reputation and rapidly increasing sale. comment if the Box or Lamp does not 5 450,000 BOXES SOLD and “Still they yo.” 
A comparison will ree | prove the great superiority of Van Houten’s Cocoa. Take no praneyors Established 1875, Paid up Cash Capital, $125,000.00. 
J 


substitute. Sold in one-eighth, one-quarter, one-half and cne pound cans by all grocers. Pre- 
6. 


3 Price of Box Complete only Ten 
pared only by the inventors, VAN Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland. 


Dollars, (10.00.) 









HURON 


J.D, LARKIN & GO, 2232223: Buffalo, N. Y.: 


Order To-Day! This Advertisment May Not Appear Again. 


LHE* BRUODAK 


Combines in ore compact instrument all the attributes of a view or hand camera. 
For snap shots in the street, tripod work in the field, or flash-light pictures at night, it is 
not equalled by any other instrument. 


nin 











It is the only camera that exposes continuous films with certainty, and without abrasion of 
the sensitive surface. 

Being simple and certain, it is adapted to the use of both young and old, novices or experts, 
and is fast superseding other cameras the world over. 

The Kopak is made in various styles and sizes to suit all tastes, and, while being pre-eminently 
a film camera, it is also fitted with a glass-plate attachment for those who desire. 

Any number of exposures can. be made with it and removed for finishing without disturbing 
the rest of the load. 

Every Konak is carefully tested in actual use before it leaves the factory. No imperfect 
lens or faulty mechanism can pass our inspectors, and it is owing to the great care taken in our 
testing department that good results with the Kopax are almost invariably secured. 


“You press the button, 
We do the rest,” 


115 OxrorD STREET, LONDON. et H a EASTMAN COM PANY, 


4 PLacE VENDOME, ParIS. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


or you can do it all yourself. 


















